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as the eastern boundary of Utah would abro- 
gate the Missouri prohibition. The Senator 
reported that boundary line. Did he tell the 
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would have that effect? No, sir; never... The 
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at , ; ; a J : : & from tft Saba. yersation in the committes, or out of the com- | the prohibition? Did they suggest that it had The provision I have quoted abrogates the whether north or south of the Missouri Com- 
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This winter so far has been severe upon | and nearer to death. 


they have many hundreds of municipal bul- Tu ‘eae Sacadin. Denineke 3. 104 prohibition would be affected by them? Well,| it is a disputed point whether Slavory | Territorial Legislature, except subject to the 
the-poor. Bread id dear, fucl scarce, and the} {[ will not dwell upon this sad picture. I 
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b de h e natn | valid enactment. The decision of this ques- | We know weil enough what the understanding | nexing Texas to the United States, a ved 
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- His and enough snow is upon the ground for sleigh- ful, ad among other matters stored away the | ; ries of Nebraska and Kansas being under con- | upon the ground that the South had obtained the domestic institutions of the various Terri- | that by them every Territorial Legislature is the State of Texas, OR OTHERWISE,’ 
1 ~ ing. During the holydays I was confined to | cipher which, marked upon & letter addressed MY TWIN SISTERS. sideration— through them the repeal of the Missouri pro- tories of the Union. In the opinion of those | absolutely precluded from all power of legisla- “ Here is proof beyond controversy, that the 
te my room by ill health, not severe enough for | to Louis Napoleon, takes it directly to his | BY MRS. ANNIE E. BEECHER. Mr. CHASE submitted the following amend-| hibition? Did any objector to them at the eminent statesmen who hold that Congress is | tion for the prohibition of Slavery. I warn | principle cf the Missouri act, prohibiting Sla- 
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ea peager aa it basco rs 3 aake an - cane tr ton laniod ae pe raged friend. The} I remember of my brother’s coming there at | Measures, and; ” so that the clause will read: | those acts here, or in that other discussion while the prevailing sentiment in a large por- | tations which this bill has undergone. I have | the Compromise acta, is a repeal of a very im- 
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age Pea - peepest eo ae re ae | Sapeee hal re peo os 4s a are i na adeae a ernpe as ore. pL eed United States, which are not locally inapplica- | the country, ever intimated any such opiaiet. the Constitution of the United States secures ot > Miesouri prohibition is superseded by 
in fact never dreamed of. The poms joun- abundant y, eae o a erity oe pe youd My stars! didn’t I spur through the strects | ble, shall have the same force and effect with- Now, sir, let us come to the last cession of | to every citizen an inalienable right to move the — of 1850. I now appeal to the 
tain in = centre, = ae oe —— pred the bed-side, sh Stranger Pavia se fike a locomotive? stopping not, until fairly | im the said Territory of Nebraska as elsowhere | Congress. A Nebraska bill passed the House, | into any of the Territories with his ae , | Senators jag ai Tae oe — and who with me 
a mo r Abe veiw: ae hile the g- 76 a i we my — Pr sow thevtair donor of | compelled by nurse Bradlee, who wiped the within the United States, except the cighth sec-| and came to the Senate, and was reported of whatever kind and description, and to hold aan ete Bi mag r Smead. 
i q . einige eign tit ae . P saat all ht e 4 ar : * me, although her | perspiration from my hot forchead, smoothed | tion of the act preparatory to the admicsion of | from the Ccmmittoe on Territories by the Sen- | 2d enjoy the ssme under the sanction of law. | ¢ om. say ¥ “i er any one of them imagin- 

008 at the pete page ewe Te in ny yor : ~ good—a stranger F ? ‘ ar’ She:|-my ee put qn clean bib and tuck : banat: Wr Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, | ator from Illinois, as its chairman. Was thore Your committee do not feel themselves called | ed then, or believes now, that the Missouri 
naked grat of Yodintaine end ignated’ Weal dis. rel ae vin geivbes duitcingh vindicied but | me, in a frightful state of curiosity and trem- | 1820, which is hereby declared inoperative.” | any provision in it which even equinted to- | Upon to enter into the discussion of these con- | prohibition was superseded by the legislation of 
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portant provision of the most important act of 
the serier. lt is solemnly declared in the very 
Compromise acts, ‘ that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify’ the pro- 
hibition of Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min., 
and yet, in the face of this declaration, that 
sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go! To all who, in 
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j Q , ; : ni ‘ Mr. CHASE said: ‘ards this notion of repeal by supersedure?| troverted questions. They involve the same | that year. Here, sir, sits the Senator from | any way, lean upon these Compromises, we 
mally out of place through the falling snow. | a short timo, yet was very thoughtful and kind. nog delight, A Pay mapper 8 bedside, where Mr. Pasties 1 hid Adositon. kG deye Why, pve Piece as: sin rh it en ooh grave issues which produced the agitation, the | Virginia, [Mr. Mason]—will he say that at any | commend this e tion.” <x 
bn will The boys are not accustomed to it—they play| Poverty cowld be driven from the door, peo : the uneeed “o ait of steantine blankets. | 90, to expose the utter grouadicssness of the | the yery ground that it left the Territory un- sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of | time before the 23d of January, 1854, he ever| This is what the Senator says in his speech 
in sqpbined, guict way, as.if this hig pacha Ey ad. Earth eo no bag ey ial wait aii ia dis hedet-~aisy Nistent | personal charges made by the Senator from | der the operation of the Missouri prohibition. | 1850.” ” : ee me borate proposition vem or we ort nest the passages I have just read from the 
rk trifled with. _ 1 lectin shadow ba fo ite tee Hite t had pictured on my frenzied ‘route home. | Illinois [Mr. Douglas] against myself and the | The Senator from Illinois made a specch in This language will bear repetition. woe Ne Me bene MBicy Nace: Ban Metra “The ' the fi i i 
a . ; ‘ 1 ‘ r e. h ] 4 eed t two perfect little. doll-like specimena of hu. | ther signers of tho Independent Democratic | defence of it. Did he invoke Southern sup- “Your committee do not feel themselves | S#y it. There is no evidence that the assertion ‘They suppress the following material facts, 
The voitures, im a long line, seem frozen to | shook his head sadly, and every day went more pe Wile, dol-like 8p : appeal. I now move to strike from this b¥tl a | port, upon the ground that it superseded the | °lled upon to-enter into the discussion of these | Wa5 ever made before that day, when it made | which, if produced, would have disproved their 
~~ the ground; the drivers, very fat men, general- | slowly from the humble home. But it was all | manity, rose-lipped, fair skinned, curly-haired, . . ; oy odie’ pe - P Apes truverted questi They involve th its appearance in the Senator’s bill. Itis a re-| statement: They first suppress the fact that 
Ches- ly. axe Ghivesins: cinia:. Sais Ett or walk | in vain; we felt that she was dying. One af- &e. ; but here was the reality ! statement which I will to-day demonstrato to | Missouri prohibition? Not at all, Was it op- | Contruverted questions. hey involve the same Lee M , 7 ney pp 
y; aise ee their breaste’as if en.|ternoom little Maurice came for me; it was|  Puckered, and to be equint-eyed, my sinking | be Without any foundation in fact or history. I} posed or yindieated by anybody on any such | £Tave issues which produced tho agitation, the | arKable circumstance, that 5,000 copies of | the same section of the act cuts off from Texas, 
; mail mips atte t to b lively, while | indeed the closing szene. About the bed were | heart foretold me. intend afterwards to move to strike out the | ground? Every Senator: knows the contrary. | Sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of| the committee’ report have been printed by | and cedes to the United States, all that part ot 
h, con- fie b rs , rood wile oe d Rie fe hei thered th : lady, the old man, the| They were the first babies I had ever seen; | Whole clause annulling the Missouri prohibi-| The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Atchison,] | 1850.” the order of the Senate, and I know not how | Texas which lies north of 36 deg, 30 min. 
1e bony horses mumble and saore in their}gathered the strange lady, the o ) y Ww é es : ° ’ Then they go on to say: many for individual subscribers, and circulated’| They then suppress the further fact that the 
pkery, nose-ba The winds roar about the great} Sister of Charity, Maurice, and myeelf. The | and, as they stuck out their small, red, damp 7 ‘ . i ‘ now the President of this body, made a speech| | ys hae th h th d sustaining the bill tion of the | ts off from T 
ae touens of ‘St. Salpice, and over the many con- | winds, sobbing, rattled the sleet upon the roof, | fists, and squared away at me with the crook- I enter into this debate, Mr. President; in no | upon the bill, in which he distinctly declared ‘Congress deemed it wise and prudent to | through the country, and sustaining the bill | same section of the law cuts o m Texas a 
b year, a ? 





“aoe tury shaded walis; the bright snow dances | as we bent over that little couch to catzh the | edest and most rubicund of all mortal lege, I spirit of personal unkindness. Tho issue istoo | that the Missouri prohibition was not repeal- | Tefrain from deciding the matters in contro- | upon the ground that the Missouri prohibition 





















large tract of country on the west, more than 























; 1a " : i i i is neither repealed nor affirmed—while the bill | three degrees of longitude, and added it to the 

Ps z : 5 . ! d ny of aririt, and fled ¢ vn | grave and too momentous for the indulgence | ed, and could not be repealed. veray then, either by affirming or repealing the | 38 Bel i 5 7 

. il on from, bee, elie mete Ph Saves ae agi Bag dene adioae. oe _— = sa toil Sf 7b A porate te : of such feelings. I see the great question bo-| J will send this speech to the Secretary, and Mexican laws, or by'an act declaratory of the aa Frbeomg amended expressly abrogates that | territory ve ys mgs States. They then 
ped vines and couchant lions, coated in ice © has: atill Pas the little breathings uh quicker and | in silence and solitude. ’ | fore me, and that question only. us him to read the paragraphs marked. true intent of the Constitution and the extent ie os ae aires ‘a amas eee okt es ot “jw — “— eo) i tf 
~- dine wie, "Ths Seoniivehabs Sh 5 ie laste: aaa they ponmet-as tiie. giécin and No one will ever know with what secret mis-|_ Sit, these crowded galleries, these throngadl The Secretary read, as follows: of the protection afforded by it to slave prop- | the as amended, and the bill as amende us cut off from Texas, and to which the Mis- 
houl ... - . : r 


y daily 


tops of ancicat voitures loot like sheets. The | etruggle—and suddenly the eun broke through | g'vings I wetehed the growth of those “ twins.” lobbies, this full attendance of the Senate,” “J will now state to the Senate the views | tty in the Territories; so your committee are contradicts the report as circulated. All this 
hat it 


: souri Compromise line did apply, was incorpo- 
old church is tipped with light at a thousand | the sky-light, falling in glory upon the lit- | Sometimes I fancied they were out-growing | Proves the deep, transcendent interest of the | which induced me to oppose this proposition in | 20 prepared now to recommend a departure | must necessarily ee en eee 


rated into the Territory of New Mexico. And 


































































































, i ’ : C callin, - Righty: : from the course pursued on that memorable | lic judgment. then what was done? It was incorporated 
¥ = points, Omnibuses run noiselessly, while the | tle form— falling in glory upon the gray | “ the squint,” and would ge: quite light-heart- Keo decennial the set. wid < ad mers Oi) ibd: ay | Saeemton, aa by affirming or repealing the| {havo now proved that the doctrine of su- | into that Territory with this clause: ie 
pant- smoking horses slip and fall upon their noses, | head—falling in glory upon the beauti-| ed about it; when suddenly they would leer at sone of 4 United States TS enbled in this | the Indian titl 2 that Ter i Pere he « eighth section of the Missouri act, or by any | persedure is a novelty. I will proceed to prove | _ “‘ That when admitted as a State, the said 
anion ; then up end stagger on again. It is winter | fal face of the fair benefactress, and no carthly | me, from my mother’s lap, in thegnost ghastly | 27° heat, ¥ : e Indian title I rritory had nov been | & f th sno of the C _ | that it is as groundless as it is novel. Territory, or any portion of the game. shall be 
wan 6 p : Capitol. Then no agitation seemed to disturb | extirguished, or, at least, a very emall portion | #¢+ declaratory of the meaning of the Consti g 86:16:18 DOV ESOrY, Lip cage . ne, 
very ever@where, but not our hearty, wholesome, | coronation can ever make her appear half so | manner, dashing my hopes to atoms. Ber aoa IPs “es d y : ; og he 1 . in die The Senator from Illinois, in his speech the | received into the Union with or without Sla- 
soemmtietan ; : ' : i = i lost it | the political elements. Two of the great po- | of.i¢ had been. Another was the Missouri | ttion in respect to the legal points in dis ? : “ae - 
o-4 —e geen wiser 4 ees ag of boys, | beautiful as she was by the little couch of pov- % y nog wy my fears to othe bts a J hitioal parties cf the country, in their National | Compromise ming hy a commonly called, the | Pate.” other day, made a general charge of gross ig- | very, as their Constitution may prescribe at the 
» « und set to the music of sleigh-bells; but miser- | erty. _ | Should get to the ears of my mother, and pain ese sad Ps Bibra Pee 2. ’ Mr. President, here are very remarkable | norance of the history and geography of the | time of its adoption.’ 
eine able, dull, shivering winter. Way up in a| These things are done, we are told, for polit- | ber; so I wrestled and writhed with my iutense aa apne pte wll pi 4 el patie, Pog pee ve = my gene, at oat Poa Hina oeichtnes oni Terrivories declared country against the seers of the fede penition “Yes, sir, the very bill and section from 
horoin seventh-story window, an old Frenchman, in | ical effect; well, perhaps so—I am only happy | agony, in secret and alone. — : Hac ti inden ty sah ok a Congas be fags shes ah yi boa clear — be that it wae not wise, that it was not prudont, | Democratie Appeal, and singled ‘out several | which thoy quote cuts off all that part of Tex 
red nightcap, has poked out his-head and said | in knowing that they are done. [ used to sit hours hy the foot of their cradle, ootar Congress. The Presidevit’'in his ancual ry a f Misso gine dmi rae mt th Ui cee” Pains te wes eek right, to renew the old contro. | paragraphs of that document for special repre- | a8 which was to be free by the Missouri Com- 
bodfel- “swre!” He goes in and hoists an umbrella, - | my fect doubled under me, singing to tiem, dibinies: Sed rélitred to thie late of -eplalen; |. ae b oy ur : ae Me te * Louiel versy, and to rouse agitation. They declared | hension. {¢ was rather adroit in the Senator promise, together with some on the south side 
é - for the roof feaks in numerous places, and sug- For the National Era. | and rocking with might and main, to get rid <a he 1 declared his fixed edapons ie, sare, exciu mg ro¥g $j 16 a, oom pe they would abstain from any reoommend- to mix the defence of his own bill with an at- | of the line, incorporates it into the Territory of 
gests rheumatism. ‘The witherod old woman | of the thought, which was a perfect bugbear to “sy sys oe Oe eee ett ee : 1 of th hibi f tack upon two Senators whose opinions on Sla- | New Mexico, and then says that that Territory 
: GERMANY AND ENGLAND—NO. 2. as’ far as any respontibility attached to him,|in that Territory, unless it was specially re- | tion of a repeal of the prohibition, or of any pon ‘ Pp , a ory, 
le pub- wi the corner, watching her hand-cart of or- -—- me: ; the aaiet'of the country, ‘Let mo read © briefdect dans tdi her th ore Fe provision declaratory of the construction of the | very questions are at variance with those most | and every portion of the same, shall come into 
ind tho anges, says “sacre,” and she, too, sets up an| I am awareof the favor with which you, Mr.| Yes, they would be squint-eyed, I knew they | “20 auler Of ble ME re scinded ; and, whether that law was in accord- 
it and 


ancient umbrella, which rather makes things | Editor, must naturally look upon England at | would; and all the school-girls would laugh at extract from that message: ance with the Constitation of the United States | Constitution in respect to the legal points in | commonly received here. But the movement) the Union with or without Slavery, as it sees 
end it ‘ - T 






































i ‘ : . fs “Tes a 3 : : ; ¥ will not, [ think, avail him much. I have no | proper.” ‘ 
elie worre; for while it snows above, it rains be-| this time. Eagland has assumed to be, par'ex- | my little sisters—my :quint-eyed sisters. They It is no part of my purpose to Rive Lr age 8 or not, it would do its work, and that work dispute. I f th ho | fears A aa oh. silicate Gtiahetnenh tae aietil. P The assertion here is, that all the territory 4 
ok of : ‘ : i hadn’? q| Bence to any subject which may properly be | would be to preclade slaveholders from goin lr. President, I am not one of those who ae y pp. : ‘ : g 
sohold neath her deceptive shade. Ail Paris says | cellence, the liberator of the black race. It has had always sneered because I hadn’t any, an regarded as sot at rest by the deliberate judg- | into that Territ But when I a 4 supposed that the question between Mexican | turn any proposition, of that address. Sir, he claimed by Texas north of 36 deg. 30 min. was ¥) 
21. ‘sacre”—all France says “sacre,” to this vile, | abolished black slavery within its dominions, | now these were—worse than none. - — of the peaiia. Wel ditla the pleas te into a iyi * u Peta came to loo law and the elaveholding pretensions, was avoid- | might as well attack Gibraltar. ‘True in all | cut off by the Texan boundary and New Mex. 7 
: stupid winter, which comes so uncalled for and | and it proudly, and perhaps justly, boaste, | Well, sang on, rocked on; and old Father) | os) ti acai and the future full of de- os . anete oo f the Miss oe Gu. | ed in the Utah and New Mexico act; nor do I | its statements, and irrofragable, as I believe, | ico act. a 
brings each misery. “ that/mé, slave treads, Kuglish  soll,and. that | Time, he came every day, and emoothed sway | Ea 41 taasement for the exercise of active | Prouiss sahidiog, Sevag foam that Ter ‘tory, | think that the introduction into the Nebraska | in all its reasonings, it is impregnable toany| Mr. DOUGLAS. Read it. ' 
mship All-say “sacre” but the little boy on the | English institutions are a panoply for free- | a wriakle from their puckered-up, apcish little intelligence, the past can never be without use- — ‘ene fees to admit, that = ‘hie ~~ Dill of the provisions of those acts in respect to | assault by him, or any man. ‘ Mr. CHASE. I have read it, but will read my |. 
Falpe- pavement below, and he ie too. bugy.trying to | dom.” I will mot quarrel with these ah ape ae ) ' 1» : fal lessons of admonition and instruction. If) mont, at’ this hour, and for all timo to come, [| Slavery, would leave the question between the | _ The first specification under his general |it again. ‘ : { 
rtuni- sell his few apples, to notice even his own suf: | as I never wish to lay a straw in a man’s ora)“ Mother! mother!” I exclaimed, one morn- its danger serve not as beacons, they will evi- | should the’ ‘nati the settie. | Missouri prohibition and the same slavehold- | charge of ignorance and misreprerentation, de-| “ Yes, sir, the very bill and section from i 
The ferings. “ Bell's pommes, messieurs ; belles | nation’s way, while they are bound upon the | ing, “the twins are not going to be squint- g ’ should oppese the organization or the settle- 
Inde 


pommes, mesdames, un sou, seulement un sou,” | philanthropic tack, even if they should be given | eyed!” Tears were streaming down my face, dently fail to fulfil the object of a wise design. 


ment of that Territory unless my constituents, ing claim entirely unaffected. 1 am of @ very | nies the truth of a statement which I will now 
comes up through the cold air, thin, tremulous, | to boasting a little. What I desire now to do, | and my good mother for the first time suspect- When the grave shall have closed over all who 


which they quote cuts off all that part of Tex- 
and the constituents of the whole South of the | different opinion. But I em dealing now with | Tead: 


as which was to be free by the Missouri Com- 
hodore 






















































































3 I ‘ t ru : A * ontt : ea omy the report of th ittee, and I show, be- “These acts were never supposed to gbro- | promise, together with some on the south side + 
TAR, and incessant. { bad watched that lad three] ie, to call your attention to a nation which | ed all the anguish (childish as it was) I had ra the one at te ns of | slave States of the Union, could go into it upon ae OL Sorbet iaragr er ah “Aeaatiirs dete gate or touch the existing exclusion of Slavery | of the line, incorporates it with the Territory ; 
pam, days. I cannot tell why, but I had to look at| never in any manner recognised property in | éndured. uty, the year 1500 will be recurred % &S & | the same footing, with equal rights and equal | J y) k from what is now called Nebraska. They ap- | of New Mexico, and then says that that Terri- 
gown him, fascinated, although my heart ached as {| human blood, never carried slaves, and which, | “Certainly not,” said she, soothingly ; “ ba- i A ee tg Pyeng tn sree Tl a3 ath - os chet petra = z Property ror a Arnage ig oA bly plied to the Territory acqired from Mexico, tory, and every portion of the same, shall come i 
ze sring lit: . i bies all eqint when they are young. It’s be- ; see a ; m t i T : i Lom wet : 
= souhg, “Geile Youle ye MbMaa alia bey er herr oat gt arn Tt ever | eause they have no thinking control over their brought with it a vas: augmentation of terri-| sir, I acknowledgethat that would have gov- | Few by eupenedure. ss ta-onepntii Siaieclacanee tad welnecianer-eponting; wele-ti a DTN: Seer OE a8 i 
vail thoughtful expression, premature in the large} had such a stain upon its charagter, and it | movements.” ' en: aceieante fant suited Sideet pein "7 #5 erned me, but [ have no hope that the restric- was printed in the Washington Sentinel on | that acquisition, and of that controversy only.| Mr. DOUGLAS, (in his seat.) Most of it. th 
of the eyes ; a8 sadly out of place was the starved look | had none to wipe out, There may have been [ did not stop to wonder at her explanation. Confidebaay, 204 innclving the Ge atialonel tion oon —_ be ay ong ssion that ths'ficen| Saterday, January 7. Tt oomtained twenty 'seb- They must stand or fall by their own merits” | Mr. CHASE. In his speech the Senator 
tented about the thin lips, blue with cold, the sunken | a few solitary violations of law, but they were I was too happy for that. ia mA "States. But. notwithstandine dif: Ave always been of opinion that the irs tions; n p ahare. bo tebe.” Tk Gated bb pro-| That the first sentence which I have read | said aux the Territory claimed by Texas north hi 
@ pro- cheeks, and slender neck. Puvor little fellow, | soon suppressed and banished. With what alacrity I now dragged my Foot oF tala und deataaaal which then Brest error pecagerragey a a teaee ae canada tn" ediblodt 46 Slavery, except those in | is absolutely true, I suppose no man now doubts. | of 36 deg. 30 min. was incorporated into New 
o any the miserable, thin blouse hung wet about his} The justice which Germany always dealt | school-mates in to look upon those wonders! |". : + to detail d specifi of this country was the Ordinance of 1787, ren- the Utah and New Mexico bills. It left those | Senators who were here during the discussions | Mexico. Now he says, most or rr. These are 4 
Pata. shivering form, while the old cap had an ugly | out to those who became its political subjecte, | Mcet of them had sisters, or a sister at least ; but existed in relation to details and specific pro- | dering the Northwest Territory free territory. 
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, ; 3 ra : ‘ ar alt see . : isi t k for th 1 Thi of 1850 must remember that the Report of the 
rq hole in the top, and, as I looked down, I could | is proverbial; a fact of which Kinkel took | not one had two! two just alike! visions, the acquiescence of distinguished citi-| The next great error was the Missouri Com-| Provisions to speak for themselves. this was 





vat very different statements 1 will show the a - 
; 1 ; : : : , ; harmony with the report of the committee. | Committee of Thirteen distinctly etated that | Senate what was and what was not incorpo- " 
Wa . ; j : “Ss 1 I day, ¢ hant]y— | 2°08, whose devotion to the Union can never be | promise. But they are both irremediable. | y ( : ; cosas . : te 
DRY, wold - aplea Son’ wiken gee West Cad which the ier Sosy eamiteed. “ gee erat ‘ia the sofedowny | ate | fant. doubted, had given renowed vigor to our insti- Phere is no remedy for them. We must sub- | 02 the 10ch of Japsery tm T unelny—the aot | ae Contpromine Bteneneen epgyes t,he “naw. jentnd. : The bocudery Tne bitwes® Spain Sad 
Z 2 4 . ! 

















the United States—for 1 want to make this 
matter perfectly clear and distinct—was, this : 

“The boundary line between the two conn- 
tries west of the Miesissippi shall begin on the 


ti e Be 86- | ».t : : ared in i Sentinel , it had | ly acquired Territory.” The honorable and 
f things, certainly not tempting; yet he never| A discriminating and ‘liberal writer thus | ly perceptible on the fut wrinkly necks, at the tutions, and restored a senso of repose and mit to them. I am prepared to do it. [t is} ®PP° again in the Sentinel ; but. it y Seq y 
ic for 


ceased in his earnest efforts. At daylight, I| speaks of the Germanic United Government: | back of their heads, over my fingers. peti bas wrkal Eten & wo Me he a hs a — mort sory — g Atty sd Renn Her pown nto Bah. we sia aitians captihehee t Gotedinaremsnh, 
k j A i . |. Curly hair! going toh ly hair!!” 7 § Tepose repealed. So far as that qu - Thi c 
~intehiamean aie PR wget oh P es wg and "“e ~ ane nee mepeee. she L uaa aay He's sy foetal ~ tho | shock during my official term, if I have power.| cerned, we might as well agree to the admission | ® *tatement in the paper that the twenty-first tered in the Committee of Thirteen or else 






choice 
, &., 














































(aegis. 


the last cry to cease U While it cave to the Germans neither | idea—“bare as it was!” to avert it, those who placed me here may be | of this Territory now, as next year, or five or | section had been repre by qnerye is Stee. bre ap "eae Ok a eet bine, in gene “sillosian eau aie 4 
ruses, My imagination pictured some sick father, unity ide strength, and while it made the . I besought my a boll oe get & nag tlre of the two old political pers re J Taten kad Comets, i na ee cone wes entirely pa Meraeey aie ve Pac 4 al I beg the Beret 6 ese a western bank of that river, to the 32d deg. of 
ms some widowed mother or sister, depending upon | greatest people of Europe one of the most pow- | basket carriage, that I might drag thom about | |. : ; Ss Brccxscin,. th ittee’s report. It undértookto deter- | me. [Mr. Cass remained silent] 1 am right, | Jatitude ; thence by a line due north to the de- 
- — this feeble effort for daily hated could po Biss it on the other hand prevented them | the village—one at the head—another at the | ties, thus referred to by the Chief Magistrate | 1113. 6 commi r [ . 






look at the little sufferer any more in quiet, | from becoming a ¢ rapacious of conquest, | foot! O, what a proud sight it would be! of the country, was complete, and a large ma-| Mr, CHASE That, sir, is the speech of the mine the effect of the provision in the Utah | then. 


gree of latitude where it strikes the Rio Roxo 
and so sent Nannette with orders to purchase | or oppressive to those they conquered; and it| I got the carriage—by dint of perseverance— jority of the Ametican people seemed to 80-| Senator from Miseouri, whose authority, [| ®ad New Mexico bills. It declared, among sik Hohe maParig + | ag eli 
cattle 
00 


of Natchitoches or Red river; then following 
the course of the Rio Roxo weetward, to the 
degree of longitude 100 deg. west from Lon- » 
don, and 23 deg. from Washington ; then cross- 
ing the said Red river, and running thence by 

















; . Y riags y dint b . : «hoe . ' ‘ : f : all questions pertaining to | Territorial Compromise Acts did in fact apply 
the entir : : « ” into.it them | Wiesce in the legislation of which he spoke. | think, must go for something on this question. | Other things, that all qu : : 

| watched them frm the window=rthe gled | corpruheneivencss ond atoldity of oulture in| asl pleased ; and I-gave thom their fret rio |, A few of us indeed, doubted the aocureey of What docs he ay? “When T'eame to look into| Slavery in the Territories, end inthe now | 0 ine aoe ane prove thet! Hy ange 
light whi i : : a, hict wte 3 never excell ; , an I called ese statements, and tho permanency of this | that question”—of the possible repeal of the be », WOr ¢ . : a: ae 

took i ie fo wn A we onan —_ in reap — se posto phen ae wa Sean po tor repose. We never believed that the acts of Missouri prohibition—that was the question he | t the decision of the people residing therein, | that a part of the territory was acquired from 


‘ON, 
, Ohio. 








Dhio. 











































Sick. lea A i ives, | Texas. But this very territory which he says | 4 line duo north to the river Arkansas ; thence 
he b ht ; s 32 a 1850. would prove to be a permanent adjust: | was looking into-—“I found that there was no through their appropriate representatives. > ; { ] 
ie j gra sed sin Ae ce ware of brown paper, them.” oe fox their General Govern- ee shee ype AS by vigeehf wish & ment of the slavery question. We believed 00 | prospect, a; hope, of a repeal of the Missouri | This provision, in effect, repealed the Missouri _ soutend rere Space was seauioes pas Sloging Se cegee nah ino, Posie beak 4 
hors at beyond ily ‘itis “ps 0 tie them up, are “The Constitution for their ion, bat it | bow exactly on tor) permanent adjustment of that question possible, Compromise excluding Slavery from that Ter- prohibition, which the committee, in their re- | from Mexico. er Mexi Sed that sin | Holt: dee the by that el of latitu de 
‘Fat tsar On_Naanetos tara, asked ‘har | cheaked many ov, © | How ay mother dared tros me with wo pre-| snoept by tztarn, to tht orginal policy f | sitory?” "And yeh at thet reny moment | Foy deals ae saeco erie? | inured thor benefit Thot claim wan Palin| tho South Seu? 
3 ee ; er : evils, er : ‘ the fathers of the Republic, whic avery : | : Senator | sible, sir, tha’ 3 was a mere clerical error? : ent. iz oe 
we ~ rea Here he ~~ . 2 oe «The prinorple of that ng gamer ype semis tony ae. thay ee oe was restricted within State Tenite, and Freedom fee lines 0 eaten monic = oases May it not be that this twenty-first section was | quished to the United States. The a ae _ — look — ccna od upon Rbmep. 
“In this house, Nannetie than that of Soe Sita, aud that pnp Bes | wielorrow mils aay, T woud acamper wich | witonl xeepion or Tinton, was itended | Wal the Senator rom Minoo i | a ose Ge lot | Mexico, Tosa clad, but gave Up bet |g up tho Saane tt 24 Seg. Yral; te 
’ My . . . . : . ’ 
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straight north again to the Arkansas; then u 
the Arkansas to its source ; then straight nort 
once more to the 42d deg. of latitude. There 
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Ido not want to write of my few charities, 
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a December 19, 1836, by Sam Houston. 

I will read it: ae 
« Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine riv- 
er, running west slong the Gulf of Mexico, 
three leagues from land, to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande ; thence up the principal stream of 
the said river to its source; then due north to 
the 424 deg. of north latitade ; thence oleae the 
ween 
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BEWARE oF CouNTERFRIT AND Boaus*Nores.— 


to sond us, For their guidance, wo would state that 


no notes purporting to be issued in this city or George- 
town are considered good, or will be received by us, 


excopt the following: Bank of 


of Metropolis, Patriotic Bank, and Exchange Bank 
of Selden, Withers, & Co., of this city; Bank of Com- 
nmieroe, Farmers and Mechanics’Bank, and Corpora- 


tion of Georgetown, Georgetown, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘eintillinn eblednthiniet es oaks nasi meniylcomen arena 
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whatsoever, which could oven i 
lex loci prohibiting Slavery 
had become inoperative. 

The policy of the Neb Bill is 
at variance with this. A law existing 

Statute Book for thirty-three years: prohibits. 
Slavery in that Territory ; but the Bill of J 
Douglas, instead of letting it alone, as the 

and New Mexico Bills let alone the local laws 
in force in the Territories in 1850, proposes to 
declare it “inoperative, null and void;” and 
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Administrstion and members of Congress; th 
were sure of the co-operation of three of 


five daily papers here; a fourth they supposed 
would be led by its conservative instincts to be 


silent, while the Daily Era, just commenced 


would have too limited a circulation to exert 
much influence. Io this way, indications of 
adverse public seatiment abroad could be ex- 
‘eluded, and Congress be subjected to a constant 
pressure of sentiment favorable to the measure. 
Fortanately, through the activa exertions of 
our friends, the Era found ita way into Con- 
gress, many members of both Houses becoming 
subscribers. We had thus an opportunity of 
meeting the arguments and appeals of the Pro- j 
Slavery press here, before the tribunal which 
the Pro-Slavery sohemers had hoped to carry 
by a coup de main. From day to day, we could 
urge upon it the views taken of the measure by 
the opponents of Slavery, and submit to its 
judgment the indications of public opinion at 
the North. Such an instrumentality, at such 
a time, as a Daily paper here, within sight and 
hearing of Congress, struggling at every step 
against & measure so monstrous as this Ne- 
braska Bill, was worth all that we had risked 
upon it. Such has been our feeling upon this 
point, that we have almost forgotten to urge 
the claims of the paper upon the support of our 
friends abroad. We are reminded, however, 
that we have been neglectful of our interests. 
To the question, repeatedly asked, “ Does the 
Daily support itself yet ?” our uniform answer 
is, that the expenditures upon it will exceed 
the total income from it by at least five thou- 
sand dollars—that is, if its patronage remains 


at its present point. 

Of course, no one would expect us to con- 
tinue s0 burdensome an enterprise, under such 
circumstances, beyond the time named in our 
prospectus. The two-fold labor it imposes we 
would cheerfully bear, and, had we an inde- 
pendent income, adequate to meet such a de- 
ficit, it should be unreluctantly bestowed. Bat 
we cannot perform impossibilities. 

The truth is, the enterprise has not been 
sustained by our friends with anything like the 
vigor which profuse promises led many (not 

‘ ourselves) to expect. One famous place, in 
which the assurance was held out that two 
hundred subscribers should be secured to the 
Daily, has given us but two ; “ and these,” says 
the agent who has just sent their names, “are 
all that I have been able to rake and scrape.” 
The large cities are not at all to be relied on. 

The truth is, if anything is to be done, it 
must be done by individuals living at points 
along our principal thoroughfares, sufficiently 
interested in such a paper as to desire its daily 
visita, and means enough to pay for them. No 
business man likes to talk about his affaire, 
but we will be frank with our subscribers on 
one point. 

To enable the Daily barely to meet the ex- 
pense of printing, paper, reporting, &c., we 
ought to have had just nine hundred more sub- 
soribers than we have. More than a month 
has expired since we began. One thousand 
subscribers more than we have are now re- 
quired to meet expenses. We will now make 
& proposition. 

Every person forwarding four dollars shall 
have the Daily wntil the 1st day of September, 
and the Weekly from thal time till the 31st day 
of December, or the close of the year. 

The question is, are there one thousand of 
our subecribers willing in this way to share 
with us the burden of an enterprise the impor- 
tance of which at the present time cannot be 
overrated, or must we be left to bear the whole 
burden ? 

We shall not eomplain in any event. What- 
ever loss we may sustain, we shall feel as if we 
had done nothing more than it was our duty 
to do. 





The brief extracts we present from our cor- 
respondence are mere indications of the state 
of feeling among the People of the North and 
West. The language is severe, sometimes un- 
sparing, showing the anger excited by this 
monstrous attempt to violate good faith. The 
excitement pervades all classes—Democrats, 
Whigs, Conservatives, Free-Soilers. Men who 
have hitherto been advocates of Compiomise, 
now exclaim, “If such a Bill be passed by Con- 
grese, away with all compromises henceforth ; 
we hold no parley with a system that demands 
such sacrifices.” 





ANOTHER POINT. 


“The Abolitionists may carp and declaim 
against this movement. But the fact that this 
Territory comes in precisely as did Utah and 
New Mexico—with full power over the subject 
of Slavery in the hands of its own freemen— 
upon the very ground of non-intervention u 
which General Cass stood in 1848, and which 


formed he corner-stone of the Compromise of | terance to views incompatible with anything 


1850—is, as we think, answer enough to their 
clamors.” 


So writes one of the advocates of the Nebras- 


ka Bill. His representation is falee. Pass the | hostile to the bill; but it is quite doubtfal 
Bill, and the Territory does not come in “pre-| whether they will have the courage to take 
cisely as Utah and New Mexico.” ‘The policy | an open position. At all events, neither can 
pursued in 1850, in relation to them, is aban- | be considered an exponent of Southern Whig 
doned in the measure before the Senate. This 
is @ point which the Reople ought clearly to | 
understand. Members, in their support of 
this measure, are continually excusing them- 
selves by tho legislation of 1850, when in fact 


the policy of that logisiation condemns them 


A brief statement of undeniable facts will 
convict them of this. It was a prevailing opin- 
jon at the North, in 1848, that the laws in 

- force in the Territories xequired from Mexico, 
prior to their separation from that Power, reg- 
ulating the relations of their various classes of 
inhabitants, continued in operation after tha: 
event. This opinion was in accordance with | 
‘the Writings of the most emicent jurists, and 
It was held by Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 

in the South ; ind it wae 
ented by the support. | be 


authorittive. jr in 


- 
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was commenced on the ist of 
Bill was reported in 
‘The coincidence was 
ate remarkable. The in- 
tention of tho projectors of the bill was to 
hasten it through Congress before the People 
could understand its nature or pass judgment 
on its demerits. They knew the power of the 


kindred one to which the of 1850 
could not be persuaded to countenarice— Dem. 4 
ocrats are now threatened with the displeasure 
of the Administration and excommunication 
from the Democratic Party ! * 


THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 
Under the Administration of Mr. Fillmore, 
the Executive Power wae freely exercised in 
enforcing conformity to certain legislation, 
deemed obnoxious by a large portion of the 
People. Independent men wer dismissed from 
office, for no offence but’ that frank ex- 
preesion of their sentiments. ewspapers, 
sound in the principles of the Whig faith, were 
proscribed for declaring their disapprobation 
of acts which the.Administration chose to re- 
gard with special fwvor; and they were de- 
prived of the privilege of printing the laws of 
the United States, which was transferred to 
other papers, sometimes of no political faith, 
and of no repute, whose simpie recommenda- 
tion was, obsequiousness to Authority. 
Bat Executive interference takes a wider 
range than this. It is employed to prevent or 
to dictate the passage of certain laws, and is 
brought to bear bothupon the press and upon 
the Legislative body. It is notorious. that 
the men from the North, who rendered them- 
selves peculiarly odious to their constituents by 
aiding to carry through the legislation of. 1850, 
were for the most part rewarded by the Ad- 
ministration for their services. The reward 
was ex post facto; but at what period was the 
hope of it awakened in the heart of the yield- 
ing member ? 
As to the Press, what loyal slaves has a time- 
ly dispensation of patronage secured at cer- 
tain important points in the free States? You 
will find in the columns of “the organ,” from 
day to day, in the shape of quotations, pre- 
tending to represent Northern sentiment, the 
tribute they pay. 
Let us mention one fact, as a specimen of a 
class. The leading paper of the Old Line 
Democracy in Wisconsin, orthodox, long-estab- 
lished, always recognised as a thorough party 
organ, recently took occasion to condemn the 
scheme for. the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. What is the result? I[t is deprived 
of the privilege“it has erjoyed of printing the 
laws of Congress, which ate now appearing 
by authority in two obscure prints of very 
limited circulation, the only merit of which 
is, that they go for the project of Repeal ! 
We shall doubtless soon have occasion to 
record other facts of the same sort. An Ad- 
ministration would be discredited in the judg- 
ment of its unscrupulous supporters, should 
any measure to which it is committed, fail in 
a Congress with an Administration majority. 
Executive Intervention with the business of 
Legislation of an important character, is the 
rule ; Non-Intervention, the exception. 
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RELATIONS OF PARTIES TO THE MOVEMENT. 


The common remark here is, that should Mr. 
Douglas and the Administration succeed in 
carrying the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the Whig party, reorganized at once, will 
combine all the elements of opposition, and 
come into power in 1856. It has been rumor- 
ed that the delay of the Massashusstts Legis- 
lature to pass resolves against the measure, is 
in part dictated by a desire to encourage its 
supporters in the prosecution of their scheme, 
under the impression that the free States are 
hesitating and divided; and the Whig Party 
can then take advantage of their miscalcula- 
tion. 

With the.exception of a few of what are 
styled the “Silver Grays,” the entire, Whig 
Party at the North is against the Bill, and 
there will be great unanimity among its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress on the subject. Of |- 
these, not a few, calculating upon the future 
co-operation of Southern Whigs, are disposed to 
make their opposition as little offensive to slave- 
holders a8 possible. The speech of Mr. Ever- 
ett, for example, decided as it was in its oppo- 
sition to the Bill, was qualified in its closing 
portion by professions of profound devotion to 
the Union, and deprecatory remarks concern- 
ing the agitation of the sabject of Slavery. 
This, it seems to us, was all out of time and 
It is not for those who have never assailed 
the Union, to be protesting their love for it, 
not for those who have nover enlisted in the 
agitation of the subject of Slavery, to depre- 
cate it, not for those who are guiltless of pro- 
voking the present excitement, to be excusing 
themseives for sharing in it, not for those who 
are acting on the defensive, to apologize for 
their condact. Let the Union take care of 
itself, and let us have done with the stereotyped 
cant about the evils of agitation. 

It was hoped by Northern Whigs, that South- 
ern Whig Senators, by an honorable opposi- 
tion to the measure, might furnish ground for 
a reunion of the two sections of the Whig 
party under the banner of Nationality. They 
will hardly be gratified in this respect. Tho 
only two speeches in the Senate from the 
South against the measure have come from 
Whig members. Mr. Dixon has proclaimed 
the most ultra sentiments on the subject of 
Slavery, Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, has given ut- 


like cordial co-operation 
tions of the party. 
Messrs. Badger and Clayton are reputed 


between the two sec- 


sentiment. 

The truth is, the Slayeholding Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress will act and vote 
with @ single eye to the advancement of the 
Slave Interest. Let the opponents of that In- 
terest rely upon themselves. The North has a 
majority in Congress; let it use the power with 
which its numerical superiority invests it, to 
protect its rights, and the cause of Freedom 
and Free Labor, leaving Party organizations to 
take care of themselves if they can. Let us | 
have no nice calculations, with a view to fraud- 
ulent combinations of antagonistic interests in 
« Presidential struggle, The non-<laveholders, 
“united, own fill the Presidential Chair, without | 
‘the help of any portion of the slayeholders, and 
| let them once do it, and it will give a lesson on 
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| them to atoms, 


| were 


of | , free and unembarrassed, to rescue 
the Government from the domination 


of the Slave Power, dark as the transaction 
now appears, its record would form the bright- 
est chapter in our history. 


ene 
For the National Era. 


BURNS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O, m , fragrant with the bloom 
Ormather bells and roses !- 

0, Poot of the heart !—to whom 
Tte budding love uncloses! | 


Stilt paint upon life's noon, the gold 
And purple of the dawning; 

And let my manhood’s sua behold 
The dew of boyhood’s morning ! 


I call to mind the summer day, 
-The early harvest mowing, 

The sky with sun and cloud at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing ; 


When, wild with joy, I pressed his lays, 
A new-found treasure, to me, 

And heard along the harvest ways 
Thoir music chanting through mo. 


The glory of those golden hours 
Seomed brighter for that singing, 

From summer birds and meadow flowers 
A sweoter welcome bringing. 


New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
Now glory over Woman; 

And daily life and duty seemed © 
No longer poor and common.” 


I woke to find the simple trath 
Of fact and feeling better 

Than all the dreams that held my youth 
A still repining debtor. 


That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The thomes of sweet discoursing ; 
The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing. 


Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 
Of knight and loving lady, 

When farmer boy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already ! 


I saw through all familiar things 
The romance underlying ; 

The joys and griefs.that plume the wings 
Of Fancy skyward flying. 


I saw the same blithe day return, 
The same sweet fall of even, 

That rose on wooded Craigie-burn, 
And sank on crystal Devon. 


I matched with Scotland’s heathery hills 
The sweet-brier and the clover, 

With Ayr and Doon, my native rills, 
Their wood-hymns chanting over. 


O’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 
I saw the Man uprising ; 

No longer common or unclean, 
The child of God’s baptizing! 


My erring pride beheld the worth 
Of life among the lowly, 

The-Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy. 


And jf at times an evil strain, 
To lawless love appealing, 

Broke in upon the sweet refrain 
Of pure and healthful feeling, 


It died upon the eye and ear, 
No inward answer gaining ; 

No heart had I to see or hear 
The discord and the staining. 


Let those who never erred, forget 
His worth, in vain bewailings, 
Sweet Soul of Song !—I own my debt 
Uncancelled by his failings! 


Lament who will the ribald line 
Which tells his lapse from duty, 

How kissed the maddening lips of wine 
Or wanton ones of beauty ; 


Bat think, while falls that shade between 
The erring one and Heaven; 

That he who Joved like Magdalene, 
Like her may be forgiven. 


Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render— 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor! 


But who his human heart has laid, 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 


Through all his tuneful art, how strong 
The human feeling gushes! 

The very moonlight of his song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes! 


Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “ Bonnie Doon ”’ but tarry ; 

Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary! 


> —— -- 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 


In the Senate, yesterday, Mr. Douglas an- 

nounced a modification of the 14th section of 
his Bill, as the result of a consultation among 

the friends of the measure. He moved to 

amend the Bill by striking out from the 14th 

section the words—“ which was superseded by 

the principles of the legislation of 1850, com- 

monly called the Compromise measures, and is 

hereby declared inoperative,” and to insert, 

“which, being inconsistent with the principle 

of non-intervention by Congress with Slavery 
in the States and Territories, as recognised by 

the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 

Compromise measures, is hereby declared in- 

operative and void; it being the true intent 
and meaning of this act, not to legislate Slavery 

into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it’ 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 

fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 

institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

The distinction between the words as they 
stand and those proposed to be substituted, is 
without a difference. The section now de- 
clares the Missouri-Compromise “inoperative ;” 

amended, it would declare it “inoperative and 
void.” The reason now assigned is, that “the 
Compromise was superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850”—a statement ad- 
mitted by the friends of the Bill to be untena- 
ble. The reason assigned in the amendment 
is, that the Compromise is “inconsistent with 
the principle of Non-Intervention by Congress 
with Siavery in the States and Territories rec- 
ognised by the legislation of 1850.” This 
averment is just as illogical and untrue as that 
proposed to be stricken out ;— illogical, because 
the Missouri Compromise applied to one Terri- 
tory ; the legislation of 1850, to other Territories. 
Admitting that the principle of one is Non- 
Intervention, and that of the other Interven- 
tion, there is no conflict or inconsistency be- 
tween them, for they apply to different Terri- 


tories. The Ordinance of 1787 embodied the 
esta a Territorial Government for Mis- 


‘souri, the principle of Non-Intervention: they 
maintained, without subverting or impairing 
the other ; they could not come in conflict with 
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and New Mezico, and to them only, in the act 


“a That when admitted as a Ste 


cluding it. 
be told, You have triumphed at last. 
standing on the Statute Book thirty-three years, 
and always regarded as irrepealable, is blotted 
You can now take your slaves into any 
part of Nebraska, where you can turn them to 
good account. The People, to be sure, are em- 
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ing States, not to their T'erritorial con- 


dition, The language is too plain to be mis- | 


ute, the said 
shall be 


Territory, or any portion of 

retetved | ° the Un on with or ee, Oe 
| Very, as. their. i } preseri at 

the time of admission.” se ha 


This provision is inserted in each of the 
Bills for the formation of Territorial Govern- 


New Mexico and Utah, and it is clear 


| that it restricts the Non-Intervention principle 
to these Territories, and to these only in the act 
of becoming States. 
Union, in its elaborate editorial of January 
20th, expressly declared, as follows: 

“It will be remembered, that the Bill pro- 


posed to be amended by Mr. Douglas re-enacts, 
and red ty to Neb: 


This, the Washington 


a, the clause on Slavery 


in the Com ise of 1850. That 


clause is silent as to the question of Slavery 
during the TERRITORIAL CONDITION OF THE 
INHABITANTS, but exp i 
serts their right toenter into the Union as a 
State, either with or without the institution of 
Slavery, as they may determine in their Consti- 


y recognises and as- 


face of all this, the amendment now 
by Mr. Douglas and his fiiends, avers 


that “the principle of Non-Interyention by 
_Congrees with Slavery in the States and Terri- 
tories,” was “recognised by the 


bgislation of 


It is utterly untrue, and itis difficult to seo 
how any Senator, with a dopent regard for 
truth, can, on a moment’s reflegtion, vote for it. 


incidental consideratim, showing the 


strange obliviousness of Senatots, we.may re- 
mind the reader that they have entirely over- 
looked the fact that one of the atts in the legis- 
lation of 1850, which is avetred in their 
amendment to have recognised \he principle 
of Non-Intervention by Congress with Slavery 
in the States and Territories, was a distinct act 
of Intervention with Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, prohibiting the importation of slaves 


Territory, either for sale or to be 


placed in depot for transportation to the 
South. This act was denounced by a large 
portion cf Southern men as Intervention of a 
most mischievous kind; and yet, we doubt not 
they are ready now to vote that the principle 
of Non-Intervention was recognised by the 
legislation of 1850! 

We have been told of the high sense of hon- 


South! Puh! It contains about as 


much of that quality as the North, and neither 
section has enough of it to save its 
from putrescence. 

The amendment of Mr. Douglas is drawn 


politics 


circumlocutory phrase, which may 


mean one thing at the North, and quite an- 
other at the South. 


It declares that the true 
and intent of the act ie, not to legis- 


late Slavery into any Territory or State, or to 
exclude it, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

A convenient corner for political tricksters 
North and South, At the North, the good 
people will be called upon to admire the lib- 
erality and wisdom of this provision. 
truly Democratic! The People of a Territory 
are to be allowed to govern themeelves. 
course, in Nebraska, they will not-desire Sla- 


How 
Of 


this provision secures to them the 
protect themselves against it, by ex- 
At the South, the slaveholders will 
A law, 


to form their own institutions, and 
them in their own way, “subject, 
as you perceive, to the Constitution of 


the United States,” which, we all know, rec- 
ognises Slavery, and will prevent any 
ference with our rights of property. 

We have said enough to prevent the 
wary, but honest-minded, from being deceived. 
As to the dishonest and designing, they are 
beyond the reach of argument. 


“y 


“ WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


It is right to speak plainly : the chances are 


Missouri Compromise will be repeal- 


ed. Twelve men in the Senate, clear-sighted, 
firm, courageous, united, acting with method, 
could either defeat the project of repeal in that 
body, or damage it so much as to secure its de- 
feat in the House. They could propose amend- 
ments calculated to bring out the true nature 
of the srheme, its bearings, the motives which 
originated it, and the consequences to which it 
may lead, and then, by a yea and nay vote, 
compel its supporters to reveal their real views 
and purposes to the country. They could turn 
the tables upon the schemers, and, as they have 
re-opened the issues of 1850, compel them to 
record their votes upon propositions to repeal 
the abominable Fugitive Law, and to abolish 
Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
could delay the measure long enough to allow 
the People time to pass judgment upon it, and 
instruct their Representatives in relation to it. 
But, twelve such mon in the Senate are not to 


They 


The Democratic Senators from the free 
States, generally, under the influence of the 
Administration, or committed to the support of 
Presidential aspirants whose interests are in- 
volved inthe measure, and, moreover, habitu- 
ated to submission to the Slave Interest, are 
either conniving at or actually supporting the 
Bill. The Whig members from the North, 
generally, although unfriendly to it, are with- 
out wisdom in counsel, unity in action, or firm- 
ness in purpose. There are a few noble excep- 


both sides of the Chamber, and these, 


with the two Free Soil or Independent Demo- 
cratic Senators, constitute the only working 
force against the scheme. 


Democratic Senators who voted in 


1848, 49, 750, to exclude Slavery from the 
Territory acquired from Mexico, now go for a 
Bill which proposes to open all our Territories 
to Slavery—and they represent, too, constitu- 
encies signalized two years ago by devotion to 
the Wilmot Proviso. Oae Senator, instructed 
by the Legislature of his State to oppose the 
Bill, declines to do so, and, we have heard, in- 


vote for it; moved, we suppose, by pro- 


found respect for the principle of popular self. 
government! 


the South, let no one expect: miracles. 


Whatever may be individual inclination, the 
necessities of the slavcholding caste will over- 
‘tule it. The individual members of an Oligar- 
chy, or an Aristocracy, or a Caste, are thom- 
selves bound by the will of the whole, and their 
will is the result of the aggregate ambitions’ 
and necessities of all. Tho Slaveholder is him- 
‘self the slave of the Slaye Power. _ 
| Mr. Badger, it'is said, is oppoeed to the Bill, 
Meers. Houston and Bell, itis rumored, are 
x to see it defeated; but 


“not believe it, 
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D Bee ( they all voted 
| against the motion of Mr. Chase to strike out 
- | the false averment in the 14th section, although 
thus encouraging the 

us arrangement, by which” motions to 
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are to be 
yotéd down. : SE sal Pi 
| Mr. Houston will: opposio _- Bill, probably, 
for the ostensible reason that it m 
| unfavorably upon the interests of the Indians. 
| His hostility to the Central Route for the Pa- 
cific Railvoad, the prospect of which may be 
improved bythe organization of Nebraska, may 
have more to do with his course; and, we have 
| should feel obliged to. him for the fact of his 
opposition, whatever may be the real motive. 
Were tho North true to itself at this crisis, it 
would find hor e men in the South coming 
out openly st the repeal of the Compro- 
mise of 1820. Its own disloyalty leaves such 


Senators were conversing, a few days -ago, 
this scheme. Both agreed that it was wrong, 
but one was particularly anxious to persuade 
the other to take open ground in the Senate 
with him against it, At last, the Senator ap- 
pealed to exclaimed, “Sir, wheres your North? 
This scheme is proposed by a Committee, of 
which the majority are Northern men—advo- 
cated by its chairman, a Northern man—urged 
by the President, a Northern man. If we op- 
pose it, where is the North to.sustainus? And 
we know that in the South we shall be doom- 
ed.” 
Aye—and let the question cause the cheek 
of every Northern man to tingle with shame— 
we repeat, “ Where is your North?” 

In relation to the House, there may be more 
ground for encouragement ; but as at present 
advised, we cannot rely upon it. The tacti- 
cians of the Senate have adroitly stricken from 
the Bill the portion providing for appropria- 
tions, so that should it reach the House, it may 
not be necessary to refer it to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. The 
floor may be given to a daring manager, and 
the screw of the previous question be at once 
applied. p 

It was rumored at one time that the Demo- 
cratic members from Ohio, and also from New 
York, had agreed to oppose the scheme. 
Whether this were true or not, we do not be- 
lieve that at present they have any common 
understanding. “Give us the Bill of last ses- 
sion,” said one to a Democratic member from 
Ohio, a Wilmot Proviso man in 1848 and 1850. 
“Of course,” was the answer; “that would 
suit me; but] am not prepared to say that I 
will not go for a different bill ! ” 

“How many of the ‘Softs’ can be depend- 
ed upon?” was a question put to a New York 
member. “Three, certainly; but as for the 
rest |” One of them was heard to remark 
that “he knew it would be political death for 
him to vote for repeal, but he had made up his 
mind, and would go it.” . 
Looking beyond Congress, what do we see? 
Democratic editors, two years ago flaming in 
their denunciations of Slavery, now either 
dumb, or sneering at the “ Abolition confede- 
rates” for trying to frighten the people with 
scarecrows. Oh, Executive patronage is al- 
mighty with men of a certain character. One 
of these was bought with an office, valued at 
$2,000 a year, another for one estimated at 
$1,500. The price of these slaves ranges from 
two hundred and fifty dollars up to twenty-five 
hundred; and from a mail agency to a foreign 
mission. 

We write with mingled feelings of bitterness 
and shame: Would to God there was no rea- 
son for it! Men of the so-called Free States, 
behold the fruit of your no-agitation, your 
peace’ and harmony, your healing Compro- 
mises, and your Baltimore finalities ! 





THE TACTICS IN THE SENATE. 


It is now certain that the People are not to 
be consulted on the proposed repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. They have acquiesced in 
that measure for thirty-three years—they have 
regarded it as an unalterable law—but Mr. 
Douglas and his associates, controlling a ma- 
jority of the Senate, without suggestion from 
any quarter, coolly propose to abrogate this 
Law, without waiting to see whether the People 
will consent to it, or not. In the Senate, yes- 
terday, that gentleman intimated his purpose 
to ask a vote on the Bill to-day, ehould no 
Senator be prépared to speak: the intention is 
to force it through this week, although it is 
well understood that the People generally have 
not had time evento comprehend the measure. 
They evidently are not dreaming that such an 
affront against Popular Sovereignty even can 
be meditated by men calling themselves Domo- 
crate; for we observe that in one of the States 
& State Convention, to protest against it, is ad- 
yertised to meet on the 16th of this month ! 


Not only do the managers disregard the 
People; they show no respect for the rights of 
their fellow members, or for legislative usages. 
Other measures are fairly submitted to the 
consideration of the Senate. Objections from 
any quarter are entertained; amendments from 
individual members, no matter how limited 
their general inflaonce, are tried upon their 
merits; and the Bill is thus matured by the 
joint efforts of all. But this great measure, on 
which, as no opportunity has been allowed to 
the People to speak, there is the more reason 
why all their representatives should be fully 
heard, is made an exception. The Senate is 
not to be suffered to deliberate and act upon it 
as upon other measures. Caucus, controlled 
by a few men, originates the Bill—Caucus 
amends the Bill—Caucus determines that no 
alterations shall be made in the Bill, on mo- 
tions of its opponents—Caucus decides when 
the Bill shall pass. A Power outside of the 
Senate controls the Senate, and as cffectually 
deprives the minority of any part in the work 
of legislation, as if the members of that mi- 
nority were not representatives of Sovereign 
States. 

After the delivery of the spesch of Mr. 
Chase, it became obvious that the averment in 
the 14th section of the Bill—that the ‘‘Mis- 
souri Compromise was superseded by the prin- 
ciples of the legislation of 1850”—could not 
stand. It was too glarmg an untruth to be 
voted, even by the friends of the measure. 
Mr. Chase accordingly moved to strike it out; 
bat in pursuance of caucus arrangement, he 
was soon taught that no matter whether the 
friends of the Bill favored the object or not, no 
suggestione would be entertained either from 
him or those concurring with him. Several 
Senators’ put themselves out of the way—oth- 
ers sat in their seats and were silent—his mo- 
tion was lost—yeas 13, nays 30. The Caucus, 
having thus asserted its supremacy over the 
Senate, then went to work to get rid of the 
very averment it had voted to sustain as against 
him. Mr. Douglas intimated that he: himself 
had no objection to modifying the section— 
he would substitute the words, “inconsistent 
with,” for “superseded.” Mr. Cass declared 
that this would sait him, although he would 
be willing to vote plainly for the abrogation of 
the Missouri Compromise, without assigning a 
freason. Mr. Badger could eee no difference 
between the phraseology of the section as it 
stood, and that proposed by Mr. Douglas. A 
desultory debate sprung up, and Mr. 
intimated that, as there seemed to be some 
difficulty, it was better perliaps to take time 

_ So the Senate adjourned, and the Caucus, 


we 





the fit substitute for the word “superseded.” 
‘We write this article before hearing of the re- 
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men no ground to stand upon. Two rays 


presume, then went into a consultation upon | 
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sult, but the Caucus will legislate upon the sub- consent; be 
ject out of doors, : sate must them | roads ad 8 


a fall exposition 

' of its enormities. There are Senators enough 
‘to effect this, if nothing more—and this they 
' owe to the People, Next to tho provention of 
a crime, is its punishment—~but this can be se- 


no doubt, he is quite willing that the North ' oured only by the clear exposure of the crime 
' arid the conviction of the criminal. 


ratify its edicts. 
The bill is destined 
ate. Lot it not pass” 





| 


oe 


ale damages! a 
The effrontery with which the adv of F ‘ei 
the repeal of the Compromise of 1820 reiterate Besides, they say, our Party Machinery is 


mise, and says— ~ 


“Let the patriotic men of the free States 
1t is one 


pause and ponde? upon this truth. 
that cannot be set aside, and one that all gen- 
uine lovers of the Constitution should bear in 


their memoriés and in their hearts. The 
remedy for peace in 1850 was most reluctantly 
accepted by many in the South.” It originated 
North, and was finally carried by North- 
Let not the North be terrified into 
dishonoring itself by attempting to destroy the 


int 
ern votes. 
principle upon which we then marched through 
disaster to concord and union.” 

The legislation of 1850 was in no sense a 


Compromire. The Omnibus Bill, as it was 


styled, was framed as a Compromise, and in- 
tended to be passed as sach; but we all know 
that it broke down in the Senate. The meas- 
ures which constituted the Compromise were 
subsequently taken up, separately, at different 


them, indeed, were entirely substituted. No- 
body claimed that they constituted a Compro- 
mise. The Washington Union, then edited by 
Thomas Ritchie, father of the principal editor 
of the Enquirer, contained at one time an edi- 
torial in which tho term Compromise, as ap- 
plied to the acts of 1850, was scouted, Taney 
constituted an Adjustment, not a Compromise, 
said the venerable editor. 

Nor did the scheme of adjusiment originate 
in the North, or with Northern members. 
Henry Clay was emphatically its originator. 
Prominent men at the North were dragged 
into the support of it. 

Nor was “it finally carried by Northern 
votes.” The Utah Bill, without the Proviso, 
was carried by Southern votes, and a limited 
number of Northern votes. The J'exas Bound- 
ary Bill and the New Mexico Bill, without the 
Proviso, were carried by Southern manage- 
ment and Southern votes, aided by Northern. 
The California Bill was carried by Northern 
votes, with a limited number of Southern. The 
Slave-Trade Bill was carried by the North 
against the South; and the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
by the South against the North. 

These are facts, which can be established by 
the record. 

But, what is the use? The scheme -for re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise rests upon 
no argument, but upon reasons which no logie 
can reach. ° 


--——- 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR WORSHIPPERS. 


We have more than once alladed to the 
gross inconsistency between the professions 
and practices of the so-called Democrats, who 
are secking to overthrow the Missouri Com- 
promise. They affect profound regard for the 
principle of self-government; they reverence 
“the People:” the voice of the People to them 
is the voice of God. To arraign their wisdom 
is blasphemy ; to question their will is treason. 
Oh! how they are shocked that Congress 
should dream of imposing any kind of restric- 
tions upon the few thousand inhabitants of a 
Territory! What a flagrant violation of tho 
doctrine of popular sovereignty! The People! 
Why, they are the only Sovereigns in this Re- 
public! Government is but the expression of 
their views. We, President, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, are only the humble ministers of 
their will. They have but to say “go,” and 
we go; “come,” and we come; “do this,” and 
we do it. The breath of our life is in their 
nostrils; we speak and act only as we are 
moved by them. : 
What a mockery! Under this mask of rev- 
erence for the People, theee Bealicd Demo- 
crats hide the most unmitigated contempt for 
the subject of their adulation. They under- 
rate Poptlar Intelligence, and are ‘forever 
secking to baffle the Popular Will. When did 
the People, or any portion of them, ever inti- 
mate to Mr. Douglas and his associates, that 
they desired the Missouri Compromise repealed? 
When did they or any portion of them ever 
complain of it, or hint that it was distasteful 
to them? When was the subject deemed even 
a matter for consideration, in a Convention, 
or Primary Meeting, of their own Party? 
But they are the men who never run without 
being sent, who think it presumptuous to act 
without the word being given by their august 
Sovereign, the People ! 

And now, that they have brought forward a 
proposition which “the Sovereign” never 
dreamed of, of course they will await with ex- 
emplary patience some expression of hia will. 
Act without consulting him? Never. See, 
how slowly and cautiously they move! What 
pains they take to get the proposition fairly 
and fully before the People! How indignantly 
they reject every motion that looks like fore- 
stalling public opinion! How studious they 
are of the convenience of these Representatives 
of the People who desire time to mature their 
views on the question ! 

Seriously, never was a more flagrant outrage 
attempted by any set of Legielators upon 8 
People, than is attempted by these pretended 
devotees to the doctrine of Popular Sovereign- 
ty! They propose a measure which the People 
never conceived—which, if they could vote 
upon it, they would reject by an overwhelming 
majority ; they ask for no indications of tho 
opinions of the People ; le-t their voice should 
be heard,against it, they are determined to use 
every Parliamentary device to restrict debate, 
to cut short deliberation, and force the bill in 
hot haste through Congress. 

That the People will be displeased, they are 
aware; but their calculation is, that the deed 
once done, will be acquiesced in, and excite- 
ment die away under the general conviction 
that tho deed is irrevocable. They say that the 
agitation in 1850 was more general than it is 
now, and yet, the moment the Compromise 


course of a few months the great deep of the 
public mind gave no indications of the storm 
that had convulsed it. 

keepers, and merchants, and farmors, and 
wealth. They may be roufiled for a time, by 
not necessarily involve their interests, 


any disposition that may be made of them by 
the legislative authority will soon be acqui- 


railroads. Mammon is the god they worship ; 


to 
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statements flatly contradicted by History, is 
unparalleled. The Richmond (Va,) Enquirer 
speaks of the legislation of 1850 as a Compro- 


times, underwent many modifications; some of 


Acts were passed, it began to lull, and in the 


The Northern People, théy say, are shop- 
manufacturers—intent on the acquisition of 


Questions concerning Slavery, but as these do 


escedin. They are more practical than spec- 
ulative—or, if speculative, their speculations 
rua not on abstract rights, but on stocks and 


and so long as you do not interfere with their 
devotions in that line, you need not apprehend 
any deep or dangerous excitement among 
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izing of material prosperity. Th 


People 0 


ed. Repeal the Missouri 
will soon see them ss quiet 





one going to his farm, another to his merchan 





by a peculiar combination 
ing their reluctant assent, ' 


as a test of Democracy. 


settlement is a finality; and whosoever shil 


cratic party of the country. 


We have the patronage of the Government 
too, at our disposal. 


has been agonizing over the plot of the Slave- 
holders to swindle the North, a fat contract 
will turn the current of his thoughts to peace, 
and you may expect to see him soon the very 
apostle of harmony and concord. 

And in this way do these patriotic schemors 
in Congress, who do so love and reverence the 
People, practically affront and dishonor them. 





THE GREAT APOSTACY—ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Never was the power of the Anti-Slayery 
Sentiment, as an element in the politics of this 
country, so formidable as in 1848, when the 
Radicel Democracy of New York State avowed 
their purpose to divorce the Government of the 
United States from Slavery, and place it act- 
ively on the side of Liberty, and evinced the 
strength of their purpose by defeating the 
Presidential candidate of the National Party 
with which they had been accustomed to act, 
on the ground that practically his position was 
favorable to the extension of Slavery. [t is not 
too much to say, that to this demonstration, 
chiefly, Oregon was indebted for the establish- 
ment of a Territorial Government, excluding 
Slavery from its limits, and California for the 
Anti-Slavery Constitution it now enjoys. 
Their position was a lofty one, securing to 
them, in our judgment, the power to decide the 
conflict between Freedom and the Slave Inter- 
est, by setting bounds to the latter, and restor- 
ing to the former its original influence in the 
Government, with the certain prospect of the 
speedy decadence of Slavery. Bearing legiti- 
mately the popular name, “ Democracy ”—pos- 
sessing the Democratic organization and lead- 
ership of the State—casting a majority of the 
Democratic vote, and commanding the sympa- 
thies of many of the minority, as well as of the 
Whig Party—invigorated by the absorption of 
the distinctively Anti-Slavery Party—repre- 
senting the real views of a qajority of the 
People of the free States—with a leader of 
eminent position and capacities— had they 
stood firm, had they consistently and energeti- 
cally pressed the application of their doctrines, 
they would have become the nucleus of a real 
Democratic Party, infurmed and controlled in 
ali its policy by the Democratic Principle, 
which would soon have arrayed the political 
power of the free States on the side of Free- 
om, and enlisted the co-operation of men of 
concurrent views in the slave States. The face 
of the political world would have been chan- 
ged. Old organizations, which have outlived the 
issues which gave them birth, would have 
crumbled away. There would have been an 
end to compromise, evasion, double-desling, 
and fraud. Tho tribe of Northern Serviles, 
whose pusillanimity and grovelling ambition 
have so long disgraced the North and debauch- 
ed its politics, would have gradually be- 
come extinct. Consistent devotion to the doc- 
trines of our Declaration of Independence 
would have ceased to be an opprobrium, and 
the man of honor, truth, and courage, would 
not have been denied political preferment on 
account of his abhorrence of Oppression. 


In an evil hour they desconded from their 
high position, and threw away a power which 
no Party had ever beforo possessed. They 
betrayed the faith reposed in them by the 
Anti-Slavery men, they violated their solemn 
pledges, and stooped to re-union with a Party 
controlled by that. tyrant laterest, from whose 
grasp they had avowed their purpose to rescue 
the Federal Government. 


the immense good to be secured by enduring 
devotion to Principle. 

Their descent was gradual; step by step 
they surrendered their ground. At first, a cold 
re-affirmation of their principles veiled the in- 
cipient apcstacy—next, even this was omit- 
ted—then, resolutions were adopted, covert- 
ly endorsing legislation and a policy, direct- 
ly at variance with their professions in 1848— 
finally, they settled down, squarely upon the 
Baltimore Platform—a flat contradiction of 
every principle and purpose they had formerly 
ayowed—and became the unflinching support- 
ers of a candidate for the Presidency, selected 
by the Slave Interest as pre-eminently subser- 
vient to its will, and pledged to the utter and 
final suppression of the movement, to whose 
aime and interests only three years before they 
had solemnly dedicated themselves in the sight 
of God and man. 

Tho principal agent in this work, was Mr. 
Marcy, now Secretary of State, and he found 
active coadjutors in » fow conspiduous leaders 
of the Radical Democracy. Since then he has 
been known to claim, that to him the South is 
indebted more than to any other Northern 
man—for had it not been for his exertions, the 
Van Buren organization of 1848 would have 
maintained its existence, gradually absorbed 


to a po 
Interest. 


enemies of the Slave Power, were now the pai 











that was before’ the era of rail-' creature and minister of its will, 
sk-jobbing. Such Quixotism has 
‘disappeared under the highly civil- 


the North are too prosperous to be 
long unhappy, and too practical to remain agi- 
tated and reetless about what cannot bo help- 

ise, and you 
-nothing but 
the most commonplace event had happened— 


=... to his workshop, ali deprecating 
, and trusting to Providence to repair 


80 perfect, that it can easily “crush out” any 
lingering epirit of discontent. Thus we man- 
aged in 1850. What had been forced through 
Congress against the wishes ofa majority of 
the People and their Representatives, cnly 
influences extort- 

adopted as the 
creed of the Party, and required adherence to 
We will repeal the 
Missouri Compromise, thereby settle the Quos- 
tion of Slavery and eave the Union once more, 
and then swear on the altar of Party that the 


presume to question it shall be a proscribed 
and doomed man—cut off from all fellowship 
or hope of preferment in the glorious Demo- 


That poor fellow, who 
has voted with us in opposition to his const.tu- 


ents, shall find shelter from their wrath in a 
consulship. That noiey editor, if he will eat 
his own words, and adopt our new Shibboleth, 
shall have Post Office printing. Five hun- 
dred dollars will readily buy him. As for that 
smooth-faced, busy, intriguing demagogue, who 


The prospect of 
temporary g.1in outweighed all calculations of 


the strength of the old Democratic Party, so 
long relied upon by the South, and have risen 
not to be withstood by the Slave 


What were, and what are, the results of this 
deplorable defection? The nomination of the 
South was ratified—Franklin Pierce was made 
President, by the Radical Democrats of New 
York—the Slave Power once more reigned 
supreme in the so-called Democratic Party. 
It was necessary to reward the men who had 
brought about this result. Oaoc was made a 
Cabinet officer—another appointed to an office 
of great trast and profit at home, with the 
promise (never fulfilled) of first class mission 
abroad. Subordinate offices were distributed 
among the subordinate actors. The Radical 
Democracy, once the bold, uncompromising 


auxiliaries of an Administration, tho mere entertained in any quarter? Never 
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Who moro 
vehement ‘in prefessions of faith in the Baltj. 
more Platform, than they? Who more en. 
amored of “harmony and concord?” Wh, 
more eloquent on *he blessed Compromises of 
18507 Who so shocked at the idea of a re- 
newal of agitation and controvery about Sis. 
very?» Who more loyal to a Pro-Slavery Aq. 
ministration ? 

But, tho Slavery Democrats, who had with. 
stood them in 1848, and never abandonog 
“their first love,” felt indignant at the food 
duck of these “traitors,” ag they called then, 
Thé Van Buren Democrats had made as much 
out of their defection, as the Slavery Democrats 
had out of their devotion. The justice of this 
they could not understand, and they deter 
mined to show a proper resentment. 
were willing that the seemingly repentant 
prodigals should be snffered to come back qui 
etly into the ranks as privates, and make 
amends for the past, by a long course of good 
acts, without pay; but they coald not enduro 
that they should be installed at once in the 
highest posts, and rewarded with the confi 
dence of the Administration. They knew well 
the jealous and exacting temper of the South, 
and saw clearly that the thing to bo done was 
to arouse its suspicion of the fidelity of the Van 
Buren men, to provoke it to increase ity de 
mands, and to intimidate the Administration 
by the imputations of Free-Soilism. They 
pursued this policy—separated themselves from 
all political fellowship with the Van Buren 
men—charged them with still harboring the 
sentiments and purposes in reference to Slavery 
they had openly avowed in 1848, while they 
masked them under false professions for the 
sake of “public plunder” —suggested doubts 
of the fidelity of the Adfainistration to Svuth- 
ern interests—complained of the ingratitude 
with which they had been treated by slave- 
holders, and hinted to them, that !et any emer. 
gency arise, or new test of loyalty to the Com- 
promises become necessary, and they would 
soon learn who were their true friends at the 
North. 

The Slave Interest was aroused—ite jealousy 
was excited—its more zeulous champions be. 
gan to question the policy of the Administra. 
tion in appointing to cflice men who had for. 
merly been prominent Free-Soilers, and to 
bestow their sympathies upon the old Slavery 
Democrats, or “Hards,” as they now wore 
called. 

The result showed how cunningly these men 
had laid their plans. The Administration was 
frightened. The nomination of Dix was aban. 
doned ; demonstrations of great zeal in execu. 
ting the Fugitive Slave Law were made; (Cu. 
leb Cushing, in behalf of the President, an- 
nounced that it was his purpose “to crush 
out” the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the coun- 
try ; and tho policy of selecting those, who had 
once ymade themeclves conspicuous as Free- 
Soilers, for promineat offices, was no longer 
pereisted in. 

But this was not enough. The “ Hards ” 
still maintained their Organization, and, as the 
polls showed, were, numerically. at least as 
strong as their opponents. Their sympathizers 
multiplied in the South. The schism began to 
spread into other States. 

It was under these circumstances that Con- 
gress met. Here was the South, with its sus- 
picions against the Administration, not indis- 
posed to subject it and its Van Buren support- 
ers, or the “Softs,” te some new test. There 
stood the “ Hards,” unscrupulous as to Slavery 
ready to accept any test that could be invent- 
ed—and there, the “ Softs,” determined not to 
lose their hold on the Administration, and yct 
dreading the trial to which they might be 
subjected. As to the Administration, “ doth 
not the ox know its owner, and the ase its mas- 
ter’s crib?” It knew the Power that control- 
led it, and dared not defy it. 

Now, let us suppose that just at this moment 
some profoundly calculating Northern politi- 
cian, sympathizing secretly with the Hards, or 
ambitious to succeed the present incumbent uf 
the Presidential Chair, or devoted to the pecu- 
liar interests of the South, or prompted by an 
extraordinarily disinterested purpose to redress 
an imaginary wrong, done thirty-three years 
ago to that section, should step forward with 
@ project, never before hatched in the brain of 
man, to repeal the Missouri Compromise, and 
lay open every fuot of United States territory to 
Slavery—what would naturally be the relative 
positions towards the schemes of the several 
parties just designated ! 


They 
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“Good!” exclaims the South—“ we can now 
accomplish two objects of vital importance to 
our interests; test the fidelity of the Admiuis- 
tration and the “ Softs,” and blot out a Statute 
Which fastened upon Slavery a stigma and shut 
it out from a vast portion of the Territory of 
the Union. Westand by this scheme to the 
bitter end.” 

“ Good!” ery the “Hards.” “We are tree 
to the Compromives of 1850, to the Baltimore 
plattorm, to the rights of the South, and cheer- 
fully accept the test. Let it be applied—it 
will separate between the true end false friends 
of the South, the sheep and the goate. You 
will soon see who is the National Democracy. 

“ Ah—hum—let us see—weil, perhaps—aye 
aye—very good!” drawls the Administration : 
“we were not exactly thinking of this; but, ol 
course, there is nothing in reason that we are 
not willing to do, to vindicate the confidence 
reposed in us by our Southern friends. Yes— 
yes—capital! The Missouri Compromise, '! 
must be repealed.” 

“Rather hard!” interpose the “ Softs’— 
not in the programme—did not contract for 
this—not in the Compromise of 1850—againsl 
the Baltimore Platform—no finality, then, alter 
1—can’t stand it, and yet—the Administra 
tion! Where is it? Where shall we be! 
We can’t stand it—but, there are the cflices. 
and the “Hards,” scoundrels, they will take 
our place—let us see—not exactly a practical 
question—after all, Slavery will not go there— 
perhaps it may be well to take the test -—ah! 
the People, the constituency! Confound it 
we are damned if we do, and damned if we 
don’t! 0, that we had not given up Builalo 
for Baltimore!” 

Do we caricature? Have we not given a truth 
ful picture of the introduction of the schem? 
for repealing the Missouri Compromise, and 0! 
the relations sustained to it by different par: 
ties? Were the projectors of the scheme blind 
to all these things? Did they make no nic? 
calculations of the working of the gi lement 
they would bring into play, and of the effec!’ 


see that the political existence of the “ Softe” 
would be endangered, and Preside: t Pierce b* 
compelled to satisfy himself with one term! 
Had they no dreams that the united South and 
the triumphant “Hards,” in the event of ' 
peal, would remember for good those who he! 
given them victory and supremacy! But, all 
these questions are of infinitely less importan® 
than this single question :—Had it not been ft 
the apostacy of the Radical Democrats of Ne* 
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“ All that [considered necessary in the Ne- 
braska bill was, that it should be an exact 
copy of the New Mexico bill, except, of course, 
the name ang description of aries, You 
are aware thet [ am fully committed against 
the doctrines of General Case’s Nicholson let- 
ter, yet we both voted cheerfully for the New 
Mexico bill. It seemed to me to be common 
ground, upon which all reasonable men might 
stand. It left the subject of Slavery where the 
Constitution left it, and did not invade the 
province of the courts, to decide in advance 
what that Constitution meant. 

“| am too much engaged with profezsional 
duties to pay much attention to polities, but I 
think | have seen enough to be certain that the 
Nebraska bill, as reported by Mr. Douglas, 
will pase, and [ think I can foresee the conse- 
quences. That they will be anything but 
agreeable, seems too clear to admit of a doubt. 
A floodgate will be opened, and a torrent turn- 
ed loose upon the country, which will sweep 
away in its devastating course every vestige of 
the Compromise of 1850. I do not speak of 
its immediate effects—I look beyond. For the 
present it may be locked upon at the South as 
a boon, and by a portion of the North as a tri- 
umph over fanaticiem. The word peace will 
be upon the lips of its advocates everywhere. 
Like the angel of the Lord who stood among 
the myrtle trees, and said, ‘We have passed to 
and fro through the earth, and behold, all the 
earth sitteth still and is at rest’—even so we 
shall have it preclaimed that the country is at 
rest—that all is peace—but I greatly fear that 
they will soon find that they have raised a 
spirit which will wing its way through storm 
and tempest to the funeral pyre of the Republic.” 





OFFICIAL. 


The Washington Union of this morning an- 
nounces, by authority, that the President is in 
favor of the present Nebraska bill of Mr. 
Douglas, declaring the Missouri Compromise 
null and veid, and will sign it, if passed by 
Congress. It remarks: 

“Without eeeking to interfere with the ac- 

tion of Congress, the President has frankly and 
unreservedly expressed his convictions in favor 
of the principle of Congressional non-interven- 
tion to all who have cought his opinions. As 
to the furm of the proposition, he has not cared 
to interpose his preferences; but as to the sub- 
stance of the proposition, he has consulted free- 
ly and anxiously. It is an entire mistake to 
suppose that the Senators and Representatives 
who have had the subject under their charge 
have not sought the benefit of his consultations, 
and have not secured the approval of his judg. 
ment, in maturing a subject of so much mo- 
ment. We make this remark with emphasie, 
because we have been pained to see it intima- 
ted that the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Douglas) had brought forward bis propo- 
sition not only without the approval of the 
President, but for the sinister purpose of em- 
barrassing the Administration and of promoting 
his own ulterior views of political promotion. 
This intimation is alike unjust to the President 
and to Mr. Douglas, and it is without the 
shadow of foundation. Of a like groundless 
character is the intimation that the President 
is indifferent as to the passage of the bill with 
ite preeent provisions. In whatever language 
the bill may be clothed, if it carry out the prin- 
ciple of the Compromise of 1850, and leaves 
the Territory free to be entered by all who 
haye an interest in it, and aud secures to them 
when there the right to establish or to probibit 
Slavery as they choose, it has his earnest ap- 
proval. The paramount object.of the Admin- 
istration is the establishment of a permanent 
rule, which will bar the door in all time to 
come against the revival of the Slavery agita- 
tion in Congress. To secure this object, the 
President hus shown himself ready to co-ope- 
rate in all legitimate and proper ways with the 
legislative department ot the Government. 
Tio bill, as proposed to be amended by Mr. 
Douglas, declaring the Missouri Compromise 
inoperative and void, becauee it is inconsistent 
with the principles of the Compromise of 1850, 
and securing to the inhabitants of the Territory 
the right to regulate the subject of Slavery for 
thoraselves, carries cut the principle of Con- 
gressional non-intervention, and therefore can- 
not fail, when passed, to meet his ready ap- 
proval.” 
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THE NEBRASKA BILLIN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LEGISLATURE. 


In the Sonate, on thé 8th instant, Mr. Kim- 
ball, of Dauphin county, submitted the foliow- 
ing preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas efforts are now being made to ef- 
fect the pasgago of an act of Congress to or- 
ganize the Territory of Nebraska, with the pro- 
visions allowing the existence of involuntary 
servitude north of 36 degrees 30 minutes; 
and 

Whereas, in the judgment of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, the passage of such 
an act would be inexpedient and a manifest 
violation of the Missouri Compromise, approved 
March 6, 1820; Therefore, 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania earnestly and solemnly protests 
against the repeal of that section of the act of 
Congress for the admission of M’ssouri into 
the Union as a State, which prohibits involun- 
tary servitude north of 36 deg. 30 min. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing resolution to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Mr. Darsie, of Alleghany, moved to go into 
the consideration of the resolution forthwith. 

The yeas and nays, being demanded, were 
taken—yeas 16, nays 14. There not being 
two-thirds in favor of the motion to consider 
the resolve now, it was lost. 
THE POSITION OF THE ADMINISTRATION DE- 

FINED, 


Southern journals are kind enough to ac- 
quaint the Public with the position of General 
Pierce on the Question of Repeal, and also 
with the reasons why he was placed in the 
Presidential Chair. Welearn from-them that he 
is the President of the South, not of the Union ; 
and that his position in favor of Repeal is but 
thé fulfilment of his oath of allegiance to the 
South. Hear the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer 
discourse : 
_ “The Nebraska Bill— Position of the Admin- 
istration.—It is fortunate for the South that in 
the impending struggle with Abolitionism, it 
will not encounter the opposition of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. We 
8 ak not without authority, when we assert 
that in respect to the proposition 
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“ HIRELING,” EQUALITY, ETC. 


The Southern States have an equal right with 
the North to all the Territories of the Union, and 
we would maintain it on every proper occasion. 
There is nothing in the social or moral organi- 
zation of the hireling States, which entitles them 
to a superiority over us. We don’t want a war 
of words about it, but the thing itself we will 
not surrender.—Richmord (Va.) Whig. 


The Aureling States! The Whig is compli- 
mentary; but it betrays tho real feeling enter- 
tained by the Slaveholders towards the North- 
ern States. “ Hireling States!” They are 
considered always in the market, ready to be 
The South 
holds the Administration with its patronage, 
and hfres the North to do service for it. “Oo” 
said a chivalrous member from Kentucky, in 
relation to the Nebraska Bill, “we don’t do 
such work ourselves; we can hire plenty of 
Northern men to work for us.” The general 
calculation is, that the Administration, with its 
patronage, is good for at least forty Northern 
votes, in any emergency in which they may be 
required by the South. The division of Ne- 
braska into two Territories was a lucky thought: 
it precisely doubled the offices to be filled. Two 
Governors, two Secretaries of State, six or ten 
How 
chances multiply for those disposed to please 
the Adnfinistration at the expense of their con- 
stituents !- 
Or, perhaps, the Whig eneers at the North- 
ern States as hireling, because the People there 
hold that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
The Whig is enamored of a system which au- 
thorizes one man to extort the labor of another, 
without pay, and sell him to boot, if it so 
please him. An honorable system, this! No 
hireling labor here! The idea of paying wages, 
of rendering to every man a fair equivalent for 
his services, is decidedly vulgar. True nobility 
consists in liying upon the unpaid earnings of 
the poor. 
But, there are other points in this brief par- 
agraph from the Whig. 
It misrepresents the question in controversy. 
The question now is, not whether the North. 
and South have equal rights, but whether a 
bargain or compact, agreed to by the two sec- 
tions, in relation to the Old Louisiana Territo- 
ry, shall be violated by the South, after it has 
received its full share of what was stipula- 
ted? Whether the North, after having been 
constrained by Southern influence to yield its 
principles and policy eo far as to accept of that 
Compromise, shall be swindled out of the con- 
sideration which induced its acceptance ? 
Under still another aspect the Whig misrep- 
resents the Question. The real issue involves 
the rights and interests of both North and 
South. Positive enactment by Congress excli- 
ding Slavery from Territories, applies to all the 
Pebple of'all the States. If the Southern man 
cannot hold slaves in the Territories, neither 
ean the Northern. The restriction is not dis- 
criminating, although it may subject to special 
inconvenience the few owners of slaves who 
might wish to settle with them in our Territo- 
ries. The prohibition of Slavery in the free 
States is absolute and without discrimination, 
operating as well in relation to visiters and so- 
journers as citizens, although it may subject to 
peculiar inconvenience the few persons from 
slave States who desire to carry their slaves 
with them wherever they go. The act abolish- 
ing the slave trade in 1808 bore with particu- 
lar weight upon the interests of the class of 
slaveholders, by cutting off their supplies of 
labor from abroad; but it was no invasion of 
the equal rights of the South, for the act was 
general, applying without discrimination to all 
the People of all the States, prohibiting them 
all from engaging in or encouraging the slave 
trade. 
If the greatest good of the greatest number 
should be studied by Government, the mainte- 
nance of the Missouri Compromise is a duty it 
owes to the masses of the People, in all sections. 
Of the twenty five millions of the People of the 
United States, not more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand or three hundred thousand are 
slaveholders. 
These, with the few persons directly depend- 
ent upon them, might be benefited, pecuniarily, 
in a very limited degree, by repealing the Com- 
promise and throwing open Nebraska to Sla- 
very; but how would the interests of the mil- 
lions of non-slaveholders in both sections, be 
promoted? What they want is, Free Labor 
The non-slaveholders of the South rejoice when 
they can find in new territory shelter from 
the desolations and oppressions of the Slave 
system. The non-slaveholders of the North 
ought not to be exposed in new Territory to 
the degrading competition of Slave labor. The 
exclusion of Slavery by Congressional enact- 
ment is a policy denounced alike by the inter- 
ests of both—and Congress, in continuing it in 
force in Nebraska, does injustice to no section, 
asserts the superiority or inferiority of no sec- 
tion, but simply declares that the permanent 
welfare of some twenty millions of People, citi- 
zens of the United States, East, West, North, 
and South, is of more importance than the 
petty pecuniary gain, or the selfish political 
aims, of a small class of persons, confined to 
one section of the Union, interested in uphold- 
ing an institution, not only purely eectional 
and exceptional, but unfavorable to the great 
ends for which the Union was established, and 
repugnant to the fundamental principles of its 
Government. 


{{S> “When shall we be favored with the 
continuation of Herbert’s Romance? The 
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We commenced this story, by Henry W. 
Herbert, some months ago. The chapters were 
furnished with tolerable regularity till the 
close of last year, when they were interrupted; 
and we heard nothing more from-the author 
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Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 27, 1854.—The bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Douglas, in reference to the 
new Territory, will call out the real lovers of 
Freedom, and probably many will range them- 


been known as the friends of Freedom. [ havé 


at the seat of Government more than now, or 
when such a paper was more needed by the 
country. 


Canton, Iil., Jan. 24, 1854.—It would much 
oblige your subscribers in this placo, if you 
wouid insert in your next paper the following : 
At a county meeting held in Canton, Janu- 
ary 17, 1854, the following persons were elect- 
ed a County Committee, to complete the or- 
ganization of the Free Democracy of said 
gounty : 

H. 8. Thomas, of Vermont township; T. 8. 
Cocks, of Canton ; John Gregory, of Farming- 
ton ; Isaac Johnson, of Buckheart; Francis L. 
Overton, of Bernadotte ; T. S. Cocks to be Cor- 
responding Secretary. Also, John M. Wright 
was nominated as candidate for State Senator. 


A correspondent in East Rochester, Ohio, 
says, ‘The effort in Congress to force through 
the Nebraska bill is doing wonders for’ the In- 
dependent Democracy. [do not know a man, 
either Whig or Democrat, who favors the pas- 
sage of tho bill, in this part of Columbiana, 
Ohio.” 


Monrtrosk, February 6, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I ought sooner to have written you the fact, 
that the popular sentiment of this District is 
clear, and strong, and rising, in vindication of 
the rights purchased by the North in the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

The disposition of many was to acquiesce in 
the Compromise of 1850, as a sort of necessity ; 
hoping it would satisfy the demands of Slavery, 
and give quiet to the country. 

No one thought the concessions we then 
made would have inspired it with such arro- 
gant strength and guilty ambition; or that, in 
defiance of all its pledges, it should wish to 
spread its degradations, and erimos, and blight, 
over a vast Territory consecrated to Freedom, 
by the legislation and the popular acclaim of 
over thirty years. 

Whatever may be the result of this aggres- 
sion, it is certain that it has awakened dormant 
energies that will not soon be allayed. The 
South now has lost all claim upon our respect 
and confidence. The want of faith manifest 
in this claim is so gross and flagrant, that 
hereafter we can place no confidence in any 
promises they may make. Slavery stands upin 
the country—bold, defiant, faithless—making 
impossible demands, to which we cannot sub- 
mit, until we ourselves are degraded to the 
level of bondmen. 

But my object, more particularly, in writing, 
is to mention, that during our court, two weeks 
since, there was held at the court-house a large 
mecting. Hon. D. Wilmot was invited to ad- 
dress them; which he did, in strong and elo- 
quent terms. His speech was well calculated 
to nerve tiie popular arm, and excite the popu- 
lar indignation in resistance to these exactions. 
He reviewed the whole Nebraska question, con- 
vincing the judgment—and closed with appeals 
to the patriotism and justice of bis auditory, 
that were responded to, loud and carnestly. 
Indeed, there is but one sentiment hore —a sen- 
timent which, I earnestiy hope, will yet save 
our country. . Yours, &c., 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
Greenwicu, WasuineTon Co., N. Y., 
January 24, 1854. 

The Corresponding Secretary of our Free 
Democratic League has been instructed to. send 
for a copy of the Daily Era, for the use of the 
members. As many of these Leagues have 
been and are being formed all over the North, 
would it not be advisable “for each League 
(wherever there is a daily mail) to instruct 
their cflicer8 to procure a copy for the use of 
the members? I! can think of no one thin 
that would tend more to arouse the People, an 
concentrate efforts in the right direction, than 
the reading of such a daily paper. 

Cannot something be dose in this matter? 
In this way we can secure you from loss, and 
advance the cause more rapidly, by the greater 
efficiency of our movements. 

Wishing you the success you so richly de- 
serve, &c. K. 


Pitrssuren, February 4, 1854. 

lt is with no ordinary degree of pleasure 
that | this morning forwarded you the names 
of thirty new subscribers for the weekly Era. 
These men are all operatives in one -establish- 
ment, the Pennsylvania Iron Works; many of 
them are master-workers in iron, and are 
shrewd and intelligent. I mention these facts to 
show our friends in other sections of the coun- 
try, that the Free Democracy of the old Key- 
stone State is being composed of the right kind 
of materials, they have formerly acted with 
both the old political organizations, but have 
become so thoroughly disgusted with the despi- 
cable time-zerving sycophancy of their lead- 
ers, as to utterly repudiate their old fogy asso- 
ciates ; and their cry now is, Free Soil, Free 
Labor, Free Men, Free Speech, civil and re- 
ligious liberty to all mea everywhere, and un- 
der all circumstances. The signs of the times 
now certainly indicate a rapid growth of the 
Free Democracy in this part of our State, The 
introduction by Douglas of his infamous Ne- 
braska bill has waked up the slumbering en- 
ergies of our citizens to the bold and shamelees 
aggressions of the slave power. 


Dayton, O., Feb., 1853. 

The Nebraska Bill seems nauseous, even to 

- Slavery men like the editors of the Empire. 
Pet the traitors pass such a bill, and they shall 
have agitation to their heart’s content. 


Upper Provipence, Peyn,, Feb. 6, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


ably to a resolution, I forward the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting, irreepective of party, 
held at the above place, February 4th. 
Tuos. Hopxins, 
Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of citi- 
zens of Upper Providence township convened at 
Lum @ school-house, Saturday evening, 
February 4th, to express their view of the 
movements in Congress to repeal the Missouri 
promise. The meeting organized by call- 
ing John Peters to the chair, and appointing 
George W. Suplee as secretary; when, upon 
motion, a committee of five were appointed to 
‘report resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting. , The iiivninganmed 6 om 
the committee, to wit: Thos. Hop- 
king, Jos. Fithwater, E. H. Nichols, William 
Davis, John Jacobs. 
The following preamble and resolutions were 
ed, and unanimously adopted : 
. Whereas efforts are: es to —— 
extend, and perpetuate Slavery in territory 
decl: by a solemn act of Con to be 
forever; and whereas hi and 
ience alike teach that breaches of faith, 
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He 


mise be sacrificed in behalf of Slavery, a prece- 
dent will be established, by which 
mises may t 
Poople shall see proper to demand such action 
in behalf of Freedom. ae 
@? Resolved, That, in view of the fatal wrongs 
which thicken around, 
our ci 
for the future, by all the obligations resting 
upon us as Christians and patriots, te maintain: 
the truth and the right, to solemnly consider 
their position and responsibility, an 
hearts and judgment shall dictate, sc 
independent of all influences but such as should 
govern just and honorable men. 


pers at Norristown, for publication. 
pendent Democracy. 


either Whig or Democrat, who favors the pas- 
sage of the bill in this part of Columbiana 


t attitude of South- | 


| compro- 
be buried in oblivion, whenever the 


we earnestly implore 
by all their hopes of oa country 


as their 
so to act, 


On motion, a copy of the above proceedings 
was directed to be presented to each of the pa- 


Fast RocHEster, O., Feb. 6, 1854. 
The effort in Congress to force through the 
Nebraska bill is doing wonders for the Inde- 
I do not know & man, 


county. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 10, 1854. 


Worcester all right. A remonstrance against 
the infernal Nebraska project of Senator Doug- 
las has received here, without much effort, over 
1,200 names, commencing with those of ex- 
Governors Davis and Lincoln, Gov, Washburn, 
Hon. John 8S. C. Knowlton, Mayor of the city, 
and editor of the Palladium, the Democratic 
organ of the county. All the papers, of all par- 
ties, are enthusiastic against the scheme. A 
few old Hunkers, only, refused to sign. The 
heart of the Commonwealth is sound, and beats 
true to freedom. 


Fiori, Purnam Co,, [t1.., Feb. 3, 1854. 


The time is drawing near when old Putnam 
will send you a host of subscribers. Tho leaven 
is at work in the county, and will soon yield a 
great harvest. No Pro-Slavery candidate can 
be elected to any office in this county. The 
people are wide awake, and may God grant 
that this may be the case, soon, all over this 
glorious nation. 
Exxuorn, Watworrtu Co., Wis., 
February 1, 1854. 

I have heard only one sentiment upon the 
subject, from all parties; and that is, detesta- 
tion of the scheme and of the schemers. Oar 
Hunker friends have been reading “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and the “Life of Hopper, the 
New York Quaker,” by Mrs. Child, and they 
have no warm and lasting friendship fer Sla- 
very. It does seem to mo as if that infamous 
and atrocious bill cannot pass the House. It 
cannot, unless under the pressure of the pre- 
vious question. If it passes, we may 8s well 
throw up the idea of the fact of self-govern- 
ment on this continent, or else begin an ag- 
gressive movement upon the system. Every- 
where, liberty has all along been on the de- 
fensive, instead of being aggrossivo against 
Slavery. Liberty has been afraid to say that 
her suul is her own, and she has just laid 
down, and let the heinous and horrible villany 
ride over her prostrate form, without dispute, 
and with scarcely a contortion. Whenever 
Liberty holds her tongue, Slavery immediately 
construos it into fear or weakness. 

You had better announce in your paper, 
daily and hourly, your unswerving intentioa of 
an aggressive wide-spread movement against 
Slavery, wherever it exists, notwithstanding the 
resolutions of 1798, the Platforms of Baltimore 
or of Pittsburgh, unless Slavery lets that Ter- 
ritory alone. There is only one thing now 
that favors Freedom, and that is, discussion ; it 
has begun; it is extending its influence through 
the whole Union. The unspeakable cnormities 
of the system wi!l be unveiled to the gaze of 
incensed millions; and, although it may take 
twenty-five years, yot the blazing light of dis- 
cussion will so inflame the wrath of an indig- 
nant People against Slavery, that no man may 
be found, when that Territory knocks for ad- 
mission as a State, so hardened as to load his 
name with the infamy of asking for its exist- 
ence there. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


When Mr. Jones, of Tennossee, concluded his 
speech, Monday, the question was taken on 
the amondment offered by Mr. Chase on Fri- 
day last, to wit: : 

‘Strike out from section 14 the words: “ was 
superseded by the principles of the legislation 
of 1850, commonly called” the Compromise 
Act.” 

Which was decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows : 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Cass, Chase, Everett, 
Fish, Foot, Hamlin, Seward, Smith, Stuart, 
Sumner, Wade, Walker—13. 

Nays—Messrs, Adams, Atchison, Badgor, 
Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, Bright, Brodhead, 
Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, 
Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, 
Pettit, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Thompson 
of Kentucky, Toucey, Weller, and Williams— 
30 


Mr. Wade then moved to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert the bill of the 
last session. 

This was ruled out of order by the Chair, on 
the ground that the present bill was a substi- 
tute for the original bill reported. 

Mr. Douglas intimated that he would move 
to amead the bill by striking out the words 
“which was superseded by,” and inserting 
“aphich is inconsistent with,’ which, in effect, is 
that the law of 1820 is inconsistent with the 
act of 1850. 

Mr. Cass avowed his willingness to support 
the last suggestion, though he could not vote 
for the other. 


Senate, Tuesday, February 7, 1854. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
to establish a Territorial Government for Ne- 
braska. f é 
Mr. Douglas moved to strike out of the 14th 
section these words, “which was superseded 
by the principles of the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the Compromise Measures, and 
is hereby declared inoperative,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following : 
“Which being inconsistent with the princi- 
ple of non-intervention by Congress with Sla- 
very in the States and Territories, as recog- 
nised by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the Compromise measures, is hereby de- 
clared inoperative and void, it being the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to ex- 
clude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 
Mr. Evorett said that he desired to express 
the reasons why he had not been able in com- 
mittee, and would not in the Senate, be able to 
give his support to the bill, either as it was re- 
ported or as it would now stand with this 
amendment. 
Mr. Douglas said he would not have any ob- 
jection to postponing it for the accommodation 
of the Senator, but he thought others might go 
on to-day. 
After coneiderable discussion, the amendment 
pending was withdrawn, and 
Mr. Sebastian, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported several amendments re- 
lating to Iodian affairs. 
The bill was further amended by striking 
out all the appropriations contained in it, and 
it was then postponed till to-morrow, 


House of Representatives, Feb. %, 1854. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, of Alabama, the 
miata after the reading of the Joaroaly ex 
ufter the g of the Journal, om 


the bill, Mr. Seymour in the chair. 
Mr. Boyd moved an’ riation of $5,000 
for the marine ital at ; 
which was 
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’ Mr. Haven, of New York, moved an ge 
iation of $530,000 for the purchase of an 

edifice for the assay office at New Yor. 

Mr. Haven’s amendment was adopted. — 

_ Mr. Lane, of Oregon, moved an igh Ho 

tion of $75,000, to defray the expenses of the 

Indian war in that Territory. 


Senate, Wednesday, February 7, 1854, 

Mr. Brodhead presented the memorial of the 
Religious Society of Friends, of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, complaining of the 
institution of domestic Slavery, teasalending 
— the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. 


Mr. B. said that these memorialista were not 
ges Abolitionists ; that while he differed 
rom them as to the power of Congress over 
this subject, ho still had the highest respect for 
their motives. ‘ 
He also presented six other memorials from 
the State. of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
Mr. Hamlin moved to take up the French 
spoliation bill, which motion was agreed to— 
ayes 19, noes 17. 
The bill was then read, amended, and then 


ee 

The Senate proceeded to the amendments of 
the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Everett said that he regretted that the 
short time which had elapsed since this bill 
was reported had not afforded him time to ex- 
amine the great constitutional questions in- 
volved in this Territorial subject, nor even to 
examine the historical questions necessarily at-" 
tached to this matter. As he could not enter 
into these subjects, ho would content himeelf 
with giving expression to the reasons why he 
could not vote for the bill asreported. He was 
an ardent supporter of the Compromise of 1850. 
This bill was an important measure; it was 
the laying of the foundation of two States here- 
after to become part of this Union, in what was 
now a wilderness. 

He had serious scruples as to the éxpedien- 
cy of forming any Territorial Government of 
the highest order for these Territories at this 
time. The latest accounts of the population 
did not give a white population there of over 
six hundred ; and at the election for delegatee, 
there were not over two hundred voters. He 
‘entered into this diffisulty with some detail, 
but admitted that the objection was one of 
timo only. These Territories would eventually 
become as familiar names as States, as Vir- 
ginia or Ohio. 

His next objection to any Territorial bill 
was the condition of the Indians, They had 
been placed in these territories, carried there 
from their original homes, under the policy 
of General Jackson, which had for its cardinal 
point, that there they were to have a perma- 
nent resting place. He could not do anything 
to disturb the guarantee to the Indians. 

It was true that the establishment of a State 
on the Pacific would, under the necessity of 
some communication over the continent, render 
it impessib'e to preserve that Indian barrier 
intact. Bat if the Indians were to be dispos- 
sessed, he desired that more than justice and 
equity should be done them. But before acting 
on this subject, he desired full information. If 
the Indian rights were secured, he had no 
doubt but he could have voted for the bill 
passed at the last session by the House, 

He regarded the language of the amend- 
ment and that part of the bill relating to the 
Missouri Compromise, as indistinct and objec- 
tionable. If it was right in saying the Mis- 
souri act was inoperative and void, it would be 
more direct afd parliamentary to say it is 
hereby repealed. If it was to be repealed, 
why not say so directly? The substance of 
the paragraph was more objectionable than 
its phraseology. 

e understood the New Mexico and Utah 
acts as confined entirely to those specific meas- 
ures, and as not carrying with them any prin- 
ciple by which all former Territorial Govern- 
monts and regulations were to be governed and 
controlied. He saw no principle in those meas- 
ures, which by implication or otherwise was to 
act prospectively or retrospectively upon all 
other Territories then or to be acquired. 

He then entered into a review ot the position 
assumed, that the principles of the acts of 1850 
extended to all other territories, and contre- 
verted it in this particular. 

He concluded this subject by contending 
that the operations of the acts of 1850 were con- 
fined exclusively to these acta. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 8, 1854. 

Mr. Cutting asked the unanimous consent of 
the House, to enable him to present a remon- 
strance to the Nebraska bill, made by a meet- 
ing recently held at the Tabernacle, in New 
York, and explained that his sentiments were 
not in harmony with those who composed that 
meetiag. 

Mr. McDonald, of Maine, objected, and per- 
sisted in his objection, notwithstanding several 
appeals were made to him to permit the pre- 
sentation. 

Oa motion of Mr. Houston, of Alabama, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the Deficiency Bill, Mr. Seymour in 
the chair. 

Several amendments were moved and adopt- 
ed, but few of which are of public importance. 

On a motion to appropriate $5,991.64 to com- 
pensate the mixed military and civil commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the subject of 
governing the armories of the United States by 
military or civil oflicers, Mr. Ingersoll spoke 
with earnestness and effect in opposition to the 
military government. 

The motion for the appropriation was finally 


“as 

he Committee proceeded to the considera- 
tion of a motion to insert in the bill an appro- 
priation of $1 000 for finishing ® marine hos- 
pital at Napoleon, in Arkansas, submitted by 
Mr. Greenwood, of that State, and ably sus- 
tained by Mr. Perkins, who proposed to in- 
crease the sum to $6,000. Pending its consid- 
eration, & call of the House was asked. 

At which point, our report closed. 


Senate, Thursday, February 9, 1854. 


Mr. Bayard presented petitions from Dela- 
ware, against the repeal! of the Missouri Com- 
promise. s 

Ona motion of Mr. Foot, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the bill granting 
land tp the several States of the Union, for 
the support and maintenance of the indigent 
insane. 2 

Mr. Pettit moved an amendment, that the 
grant of land should be confined to those S:ates 
in which the public lands now lie. 

The bill was then poned to, and made 
the special order for, Monday week. 

‘Oa motion of Mr. Hamlin, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the French spo- 
liation bill, and, after being amended in some 
verbal particulars, was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

On the passage of the bill, - 

Mr. Dedge, of lowa, opposed it, and Messrs, 
Pratt, Hamlin, and Pettit, supported it, 

The bill was then postponed till to-morrow. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera 
tion of the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Smith said that his departure from the 
usual course marked out by himeelf of refrain- 
ing from debate, was occasioned by his sense 
of the magnitude of the evils to resalt from the 
passage of this bill. , 

During the fifteen years he had been in Con- 
gress, no man had participated less than he 
in the agitation of sectional questions, which 
had disturbed the national councils, and the 
quiet of the country. y 

On all these controversies he had voted in 
accordance with the preponderating sentiment 
of the people of the North. He was not a 
Northern man with Southern principles, and 
he had no confidence in any man who was, 
He had overruling objections to the bill, inde- 
pendent of the slavery provision: and the lat. 
ter ought to be excluded from the bill by a 
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the a popes means for a transit; and if 
onus give a railroad tothe Pacific, North 
or South—even down in Texas, if they choso— 
he thought he would try another ¢ompromise, 
and give this Territory. 
‘ He exhibited tables of the immense 
rege ie lee 

ies, W wou en 
this bill. The a Sins santaiuel ia this 
bill yah gaan wig out, for what ree i 
knew not, except that it was a preparation 
the on this bill in the prt gs i 

Hi puny that all inhabitants of the 
Te ould be qualified voters, and eligi- 
ble to office. He denied ly speaking, 
there = any pry oon in Nebraska or Kan- 
zas. e acts o grees expreesly prohibit- 
ed any persons inhabiting the India country, 
or even ping there, except as licensed traders. 
He read from some remarks made by Mr. 
Hall, in the House at the last session, who said 
that there were no white inhabitants there, be- 
cause if they went into the country, they were 


hunted out by Government rig. ae 

He said the Senator from Illinois was the 
most prolific man in the way of getting Terri- 
tories he ever knew. Every year the Senate 
was called on to witness the parturition of one 
and sometimes two, and that at a time when 
there was a whole litter already on hand. The 
country was not laid off, and he pointed out 
the difficulties of dividing it into districts, &e., 
for political purposes. 

e referred at length to the treaty obliga- 
tions towards the Indians, who had been put 
into the country with the solemn assurance 
that it was to be 4 permanent home, under 
which assurance they had abandoned the 
homes of their fathers, the graves of their wives 
and children. 

Mr. Pratt gave notice that he would contend 
for an observance of the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, setting apart Friday in each week for the 
consideration of the private calendar, to the 
“exclusion of all other business,” and resist all 
attempts to set aside that rule. 

Oa motion of Mr. Bright, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness; aud, after some time spent therein, the 
doors were opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 9, 1854. 

The Deficiency bill, yesterday reported from 
the Committee of the Whole, was taken up, 
and read—the question being on concurring in 
the several amondments recommended by the 
Committee. 

On that proposing to appropriate $100,000 
to build a custom-house at Ginsinnati, the ayes 
and noes were called, and the result was—ayes 
84, noes 64. 

On the appropriation of $40,000 for the like 
purpose at Louisville—ayes 81, noes 77. 

On the appropriation of $20,000 to complete 
the custom-house at Bath, Maine, the ayes 
were 86, noes 74. 

The motion to appropriate $20,000 to com- 
plete the custom-house at Bangor, Maine, was 
agreed to—ayes and noes not taken. 

For the completion of the custom-house at 
St. Louis, $100,000—ayes 84, noes 74. 

For the completion of the custcm-house at 
Wilmington, Delaware, $12,000. Adopted. 

For the completion of the custom-house at 
Mobile, $64,900—ayes 82, noes 67. 

For the completion of the marine hospital at 
Cleveland, Ohio, $35,000. Adopted. 

For the completion of the marine hospital at 
Chicago, $8,000. Adopted. 

For the same at San Francisco, California, 
$44,000. Adopted. 

For the same at Louisville, $12,500. Adopted. 

For the same at Paducah, Kentucky, $5,000. 
Adopted. 

For the collection of agricultural statistics 
and seeds, for distribution by the Patent Office, 
$10,000. Adopted. 

For the entire completion of the Marine 
Hospital at St. Louis, $10000. Adopted. 

For the purchase of certain property in New 
York city for an asssy office, $530,000: which 
was adopted. 


Senate, Friday, Feb. 10, 1854. 

Mr. Pettit, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claiws, reported back House bill extend- 
ing the time for presenting certain private land 
claims in California, and the samo was censid- 
ered and passed. 

Also, a bill confirming a private land claim 
in Wisconsin; and the same was passed. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Lieuten- 
ant C. A. Wickhffe. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the considera- 
tion of the private calendar was postponed, 
and the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to organize a Territorial Government 
for Nebraska. 

Mr. Smith resumed the remarks commenced 
by him on yesterday. He quoted, as the plat- 
form on which he stood upon this question, the 
words of Mr. Webster, in which that gentie- 
man declared himself opposed to all agitation, 
North or South. He was opposed to all Anti- 
Slavery agitators, and Pro-Slavery agitators. 
No man could say that in opposing this bill he 
was actuated by sectional motives. He had 
voted againsé this bill at the last session, when 
it contained a sanction of the Missouri Com- 
promise. e 

He and some few other Northern Senators 
voted with the South, and killed the Nebraska 
bill of the last session. He was surprised to 
see some of those Northern Senators now giving 
their support to this bill, He could see no 
cause for the change, except that this bill con- 
tained a Slavery clause. If it were not sweet- 
ened by the Slavery clause, the bill could not 
live in the Senate half an hour. This bill re- 
enacted the Fugitive Slave Act; but if it re- 
enacted the Missouri restriction and the Wil- 
mot Proviso both, he would not vote for the 
bill. 

When the bili was first reported, it contained 
a twenty first section, of which no one knew the 
meaning, and which a jury of nineteen Phila- 
de]phia lawyers could not decide. [t remained 
in that state one week ; when Mr. Dixon offer- 
ed an amendment repealing the Missouri pro- 
hibition, The Senator from Illinois, in five days 
afcer that, marches fully up to the scratch. 
The Senator then reported a new bill, declar- 
ing the Missouri Compromise void and inope- 
rative. This was not suffered to remain; but 
after that a council of war was held, in which 
was prepared the amendment now pending. 
That amendment is @ novelty in the way of 
legislation. It isan enactment with an exor- 
dium and a peroration. 

All the South desired was the repeal of the 
Missouri Act. If it was to be repealed, he 
would prefer to have it done in positive terms, 
and in none of the squirming and ss 
ram by by this bill. If it was to be repealed, 
it ought to be done in a separate motion, and 
not put here to carry through another measure, 
which, without it, could not receive the South- 
ern vote, and which was voted down at the 
last session. 

The country had expected nothing of this 
measure. It will be remembered, the newspa- 

rs had said nothing of Nebraska, until after 

ngress met, Since that time, however, the 
notes of the present organ had been most dis- 
cordant. In the first place, the Senator from 
Kentucky was denounced. as an agitator, be- 
cause he proposed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the Senator from Illinois was 
lauded for his middle course. In a few days 
the organ changed its tune, and the very meas. 
ure, for professing which Mr, Dixon was de- 
nounced, was hailed as the very one required 
and called for. 

e examined the character of the M.ssouri 
Compromise, and contending that it was adopt- 
ed only as a solemn compact, to be forever kept 
and observed. 

The Senator from Kentucky placed his sup- 
port of this ition on the ground that it 
bid mee ys y the North. = msee ee. Sap 
thority of any one man to offer i 
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table, as soon asthe Journal had been read 
esi } : 


the aan belore the House, but the 8 


er dec that the vote of yesterd 


and that the bill could not now be hy 
Much excitement prevailed t the 
Hallon the subject, and for about half an hour 


there was an st tumultaous demonstration 


of inquiries ing the order of business, 
motions, rem that were ruled out of order, 
objections, &e. 


The Speaker was clear, cool, and inflexible 

in his decisions. ; 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to reconsider 

the vote which the motion to reconsider 

was yesterday laid upon the table. 

The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Mr. Jones appealed from this decision. 

Mr. Hamilton moved to lay the appeal upon 

the table. 

This motion was decided, by yeas and naye, 

in the affirmative—134 to 35. 

The House then proceeded to consider seve- 

ral private bills from the Speaker’s table, re- 
rted from the Committee of the Whole, on 
riday last; and after some time passed therein, 

On motion, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the- Private Cal- 
endar. 

A bill to indemnify the State of Indiana for 
the failure of title to a township of land, grant- 
ed to said State on her admission into the 
Union, in 1816, was taken up. 

Mr. Millson arose and addressed the Com- 
mittee at length, in opposition to the bill. 


Senate, Monday, } Feb. 13, 1854. 


Mr. Everett presented the memorial of over 
fourteen hundred citizens of Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, against the of the Ne- 
braska and Kanzas Territorial bill. He said 
that among the signers was the present Gov- 
ernor of the State, and the Hon. John Davis, 
late Senator of the United States, also the Hon. 
Levi Lincoln. He said that he had no doubt 
but the memorial truly presented the unani- 
mous opinion of the people of that section of 
the country. ; 

Mr. Seward presented the remonstrance of 
ninety legal voters of Niagara county, New 
York, against the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Also, two similar petitions from citi- 
zens Of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Foot presented a like remonstrance from 
citizens of Windham county, Vermont. 

Mr. Clayton, a like remoustrance from citi- 
zens of Delaware. 

Mr. Sumner, the remonstrance of two hun- 
dred and thirteen citizens of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, and seventy-three citizens of North 
Taunton, in the same State, to'the same effect. 

Mr. Chase presented six memorials from citi- 
zens of Ohio and Indiana, and the proceedings 
of a public meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, all 
against the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
miee. 

Mr. Brodhead presented eleven like petitions 
from citizens of Pennsylvania. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebrasks. 

Mr. Weller spoke in favor of the bill; and 
after he had concluded, 

Mr. Houston got the floor, but said he was 
too indisposed to go on to-day. 

The subject'was postponed till to-morrow. 





se « 
House of Representatives, Feb. 13, 1854. 


Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, asked leave to 
resent the memorial of citizens of Savannah, 


| in that State, against the admission of Nebras- 


ka and Kansas, in defiance of the stipulations 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

Objection being made, the memorial was 
not received at this time. 

Mr. Mace moved @ suspension of the rules, 
to enable him to propose a resolution appoint- 
ing @ Select Committee to inquire into any 
mistakes or frauds that may have been com- 
mitted in connection with the transportation 
of the mails, by the Collins or other steamers. 
The rules were suspended, and the resolution 
wss adopted. 

Mr. Straub asked leave to present a memo- 
rial from the Friends of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware; which was refused. 

Mr. Florence asked leave to present the same 
memorial; which was refused; but he was 
permitted to make an explanation, which he 
did by saying that he was opposed to the object 
of the memorialists, not beheving that Slavery 
would be introduced into Nebraska in conse- 
quence of the passage of the bill named in the 
memorial; but that the people from whom this 
memorial comes are of the highest respectabili- 
ty and worth, and merit the most respectful 
hearing. 


: 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Lonpon, Jan. 24, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Upon the strange rumor of which we deom- 
ed it consistent with our duty, as faithful cor- 
respondents, to furnish you with an early no- 
tice, our conservative and liberal journals have 
since busied themselves; but it is only within 
the last three days that the 7'imes and Chroni- 
cle (Ministerial papers) have even glanced at 
the subject, and, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
written what is known by the name of “ lead- 
ing articles” upon it. Till Parliament meets, 
there is no likelihood of an evlaircissement. 
Prince Albert has not been sent to the Tower, 
as credited over half the country; nor has any 
substantial accusation been brought against 
him on responsible authority. But ia it all in- 
vention—a mere clumsy device of the enemy 
against a Prince who, up to the moment, ap- 
peared to have no enemy, and, on the contrary, 
to have gathered golden opinions from all sorte 
of ment This seems improbable; and we 
should not have ventured to anticipate the 
forthcoming storm, even by a hint to your 
readers, for which you are held answerable, 
had we not had apparently good reasons for 
our statement. It may turn out that an indis- 
creet letter (such as we have intimated) has 
led to all this injurious turmoil, (for, however 
it turns, the public impression will be injuri- 
ous,) and that neither Queen, Prince, foreign 
Sovereign, or Minister, are compromised with 
our continental relations. At the writigg here- 
of we should be guilty of imprudence, and per- 
haps of error, were we to say more. 

The alleged interference with the business 
and patronage of the Horee Guards is a gen- 
eral talk, on which, as civilians, we give no 
opinion. 

With regard to the Cabinet, which certain 
politicians believed would not meet the Parlia- 
ment en masse, it is now thought they will; and 
this very assault upon the fair fame of Prince 
Albert forms almost a paramount obligation 
upon every individual member to do so. For, 
whoever did not, would be eet down by the 
Court as 4 foe to the Queen and her consort, 
and, by the popular voice, as countenancing the 
charges alluded to. Thus, whether the Jate 
rivet holds longer or not, it must hold over this 
crisis; and after that the Deluge! or, ia other 
words, the question of Eastern policy pursued 
by the Ministry, That their coldness was sus- 
pected waz made evident by the publication of 
the first manifesto by Drouyn de | Huys, the gist 
of which was to nail the British Government 
to a decided course of co-operative action 
against Russia. The Frenchman doubted, and 
he put it to this public test. [t was for no 
other reason that document a in the 
Moniteur. It was to screw England to the 
sticking-place; and it appears to have done so, 
if there was any previous tardiness, which we 
hardly believe there was—only @ suspicion ; 
and as our organs porsisted in maintaining a 
strict silenge, all sorts of interpretations neces- 
a be gong 

we have little toreport. T,wocente- 

narians have died of the hard winter, one of 
them named Rose—the last rose of winter, 
From the census, it appears that, out of the 
millions of population, only 1}4 attain this ex- 
treme - wy one jn pea wished 
ve many happy years, and he 

\ “Thank you, but do Bs think it de- 
Men ought to get through the host 

of their concerns @ quarter of a cen- 
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ces, currency, 

heaithfal condition ; and from 
amount of the Stete property, it 
that this vast reformation can be readily ef. 
fected. The reduction of the army might there- 
fore be true, and the desire for peace if possi- 
ble, andefor neutrality, at the worst, be the 
most urgent policy of Austria. ' 





MABKETS, 


BaLtimore, Fes, 11, 12 M.—Breadstaffs 
very dull. Prices declining. P of sellers 
and few buyers: Fiour held at $8.50, but no 
sales. Wheat declined; 3,500 bushels offered, 
but small sales; white at $2 05 to $2.10; red 


at $2.02 to $2.03. Corn—22.000 of- 43 
fered. Sales of white at 92 t 95 cents; yel- . 
low at same prices. Oats—sales at 50 cente. 

Bactimorg, Fes. 13.—Breadstuffs declining. 4 
Flour—sales of 1,000 barrels of Howard Street 4 


and City Mills, at $6.60. Wheat—sales of 
5,000 bushels of white, at $2 to $205; red at 
$1.95 to $2. Corn—sales of 45,000 bushels of 
white at 92 cents; yellow at 91 to 92. Oats— 
sales at 49 to 52 cents per bushel. Butter, in 
kegs, at 12 to 13 cents; roll at 15 to 19 cents 
per pound. 

Battimore, Fes, 13, i P. M.—On late 
’ehange, 3,000 barrels of Howard Street and 
City Mills flour were sold at $8.50. 

New York, Fes. 11, 1% P. M—Flour 3 
dfii—sales of 5,000 barrels Ka State brands at 
$9 a $9.12; Southern at $9.37 a $9.44. Wheat 
dull—white at $233; red duller at $2 24. 
Corn—sales of 20,000 bushels at $1.03 ; yellow 
at $1.05. Cotton dull. Stocke advancing. 


Review of the Baltimore Markets. 
Ba.timore, Fes. 11.—During the past weok ‘a 


business has been good. The transactions in e 
flour fair, but not equal to the previous week. 
Breadstuffs, under the favorable European ad- 
vices, have advanced slightly, and holders have 
generally been firm. Considerable business 
has been done in coffee, and sales been large. 
Sugars and molasses in fair demand. The 
prices of provisions have tended upwards. 

Prices of flour and grain of last Saturday, 
compared with to-day’s prices : ; 

Feb. 4—Flour—Howard Street and City Mills 
sold at $8.371¢ to $8.50; wheat, from $1.95 to 
$2 02 ; corn, at 86 to 90 cents. 

‘eb. 11.—Flour sold at $8.75 —little sold. 
Wheat, white and. red, from $2.02 to $2.10. 
Corn, white and yellow—sales at 93 to 95 cts. 

Business in the Baltimore Stock Board more 
active than for several weeks preyious—sales 
of $500 000 against $240,000 of last week, and 
$145,000 of the week previous. 








WORMS! WORMS! 


OS~ Various theories have been started relative to 
the origin of intestinal worms, and yet the question 
is still a vexed one among medical authorities. Of 
one fact, however, all are informed, and in which all 
agree—the fatal nature of the influence they exort on 
children. At this season of the year, the attacks of 
worms are most frequent as well as most dangerous. 

We take great pleasure in directing the attention of 

parents to the Vermifuge of Dr. McLane. It is one . 
of the most extraordinary medicines ever introduced 
to the public, and has never failed of success when 
tried. 

OS Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGRE, ‘a 
and take none else. All other Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver 
mifage, alse his celebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. 





















ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! — 60 CTS, A VOLUME, 
Splendid Engravings/ 
HE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, an Ilustrated Record 
of Agriculture, Mechanics, Science, and Useful 
Knowledge. 

Every number contains 32 large pages of Letter- 
Press, beautifully printed, on fine paper, and profuse 
ly illustrated with Engravings, forming at the end of 
each year Two Splendid Volumes, comprising fow, 
hundred pages, and illustrated with about five Auz- 
dred elegant Engravings. The entire cost being only 
ONE DOLLAR. 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL was commenced in 
November, 1853, and has already attained a large 
circulation. The November number contained 40 
engravings, the December number 72 engravings, the 
January number 47 engravings, and the February 
issue has 61 engravings, making in all 220 illustra- 
tions, although only four numbers have been publish 
ed. These relate to Science, Art, Mechanics, Agri 
culture, and Usefal Knowledge, in accordance with 
the general plan of the work. No publication of the 
kind haz ever been produced with such magnificence 
or at so cheap a price. Itis admired and taken by 
every one who seesit. .. 

Trrus.—To subscribers, $1 a year, or 50 cents for 
six months. Subscriptions may be sent by mai/, in 
coin, post office stamps, or bills, at the risk of the pub 
lisher. The name of the post office, county, and State, 
where the paper is desired to be sent, should be plain 
ly written. Address, postage paid, 

ALFRED KE. BEACH, 
. No. 86 Nassau street, New York City, 

Feb. 9—4t Editor of the People’s Journal. — 

A liberal discount to postmasters and agents. Sin- 
gle copies 12} cents. Specimens sent on receipt of 
four postage stamps. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
Profitable and Honorable Employment / 


HE Subscriber is desirous of haying an agent in 
each county and town of the Union. A capital of’ ; f 
from $5 to $10 only will be required, and anything .f 
like an efficient, energetic man, can make from three 
to five dollars per day; indeed, some of the agents 
now employed are realizing twice that sum. Kvery 
information will be given by addressing, postage 
paid, WM. A. KINSLER, 
Feb. 11. Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office 


ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
To Sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the Year 1554. 
One Thousand Dollars a Year / 

ANTED, io every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best Books published in the eoun- 
try. To men of good address, possessing a smal! cap 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 
day profit. im | 
Us The Books published by us are all useful in ; 
their character, extremely popular, and command ee 
large sales wherever they are offered. 
For farther particulars address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Pablisher, 
181 William street, New York 
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Feb. 11—4t 
"$50 "PO $150 PER MONTH — 

Ce be easily made, in selling the Popular Books 

published by Miller, Orton, & Mulligan, succes. 


Mulligan, Buffalo. 

From the wide-enread reputation of our Publica- 
tions, Book Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, can 
he sure, with ordinary diligence, of doing well, as 
there is hardly a family in the country but would be 
glad to purchase one or more Books from the list, if 
vad were brought to their door. They are all goo/ 
books, well printed, strongly bound, and sell readily 
wherever offered, 

To all those desirous of aiding in the noble work 
of digsominating a Pure and Wholesome Literature 
throughout our land, we offer a Rare Chance to 
Make Money, and do great tare 

OG Catalogues of our blications, containicg 
full particulars, farnished, on application (post paid) 
to MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 

Publishers of Popular Books, 
Fob. 11—4t_ = Auburn and Buftato, New York 


A GREAT BOOK COMING, 
E hee P. JEWETT & COMPANY bave in press, 
and will pubt'sh about the first of March, a work 
of extraordinary power and ability, ono which will 
rank among the very best productions of American or 
foreign genius. It is entitled 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 

That our own opinion of thisremarkable book may 
not seem exaggerated, we publish tho following arti- 
ole, written by one of the editors of the Evening 
Traveller : a : 

“ Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. have in press,and will 
shortly publish, a tale of ary interest, entitled ‘The 
Lamplighter.’ The seenc is laid in Boston and im- 
mediate vicinity, and its author is believed to be « 
Bostonian, or a resident of this neighborhood. We 
accidentally fell in with some of the ‘sheets of 
the work, the other day, and, after ing a handred 
or more we have no he n in pronouncin 
it one most original, in ‘ ' -~ : 
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, a —- ——r = — errs Pe 208 OO ONT : 

UED FROM FIRST PAGE]. | Senator from Tlinois was cles wrong in re- | fugitives from service, was in: ted into 

tertito nied within as ins Sen- | spect to the incorporation aad the territory | t! ‘Ona 4D an hedaahs 0 far amental law 
ator from [Mr..Mason] was emong | cut off from Toxas into Now Mexico; and just | over every foot of National territory, What 
thoge who regarded this claim of Texas as | as clearly wrong in relation to the reaffirm. | was the policy indicated by this action by the 
just—not because of any valid original title to| ance of the principle of the Missouri Compro- | fathers Ropublic? Was it_ that of in- 
the territory, but because of Sng comyeg mise by one of those very Compromise acts | differentism be Slavery and Freedom t— 
ognition of her title by. the United 1} which, as he would have us say, superseded it. | that sapling * aphical line, on 
need not say that J, in common. Certainly, the Senate, when d the Ma- | one side of which there Ta be Liberty, and 
many others, dissented from that view. But | son proviso without a division, and the House, | on the other side Slavery, both equally under 
the Senator from Virgi ia, and other Senators, | when it agreed to the bill of which it was a | the protection and countenance of the Govern- 
maintained it. That Senator, on peers mgs d part must have intended to keep alive and af- | ment? No, sir; the furthest thing ible 
1850, moved & joint resolution recognising rm every provision of the third article of the | from that, It was the policy of excluding Sla- 
claim, which I will read. annexation resolution. Oe of these provisions | very from all National territory. It was adopt- 
“ Resolved, &., That by the joint resolution, prostates inate north of 36 deg, 30 min. | ed, too, under remarkable circumstances, The 


“approved March Ist, 1845, for 


to the United States, it being wadsined that 


hat. provision preserved the principle of the 


issouri Compromise, The proviso, taken ixi 
‘the ter properly ineladed within and | connection with that provision, makes it clear, 
rightfully belonging to the Republig of T beyond all question, that the Compromise acts 


exas, 

may be erected into a new State,’ Xo., it is the 
opiniop and judgment of Con that the ad- 
i non, with the 
boundaries described by the laws thereof, not 


mission of Texas into the 


objeeted to by the United States, at the ti 


of such annexation, is conclusive, as against 
the United States, of the right of Texas to the 


territory included within such boundaries.” - 
The recognition 
would give to Texas 


to the 42d 


sessions already described. 


Now, sir, of the territory within this claim of 

between the 32d degree and 
y = latitude, and west of Ae 
egrees of longitude, was incorporated into the 
of New Mexico. That part between 


Texas, that 
38th degree 
a 
Territo 


the 38th parallel and the Arkansas river 


stretching north toward the 42d parallel ia a 
long; narrow strip, and that other part inclu- 
ded within the 100th degree and 103d degree 
of longitude, and 36 degrees 10 minutes north 


latitace, and the Arkansas river, were not in 


orated into New Mexico, ncr relinquished 

t of the territory 
ero are two tracts 
of country, which the Senator says were cut 
eff from Texas and incorporated into New 
Mexico. If the claim of Texas was valid, they 
were cut off from her territory, but they were 
not incorporated into New Mexico. Tho Sen- 
ator is totally mistaken as to that; and it is 
not a trifling mistake. The tract west of New 
Mexico, between 36 deg. 30 min. and the Ar- 
kansas river, contains over twenty thousand 
square miles. It is not easy to estimate the 
The first is as 


to Texas, but became a 
of the United States. 


contents of the other tract. 
large as Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu 


setts, and New Hampshire, put together. The 
two tracts probably are nearly equal in extent 


by this resolution 
the land east of the 
Rio Grande, and a line drawn from its source 
parallel, and west of the line be- 
twoen the United States and the Spanish pos- 


‘preserved that principle, and rejected the con- 
sequence which it is iva) sought to force upon 


I cant to Soe Sonate +! I have a5 com- 
pletely vindica: is part of the appeal against 
the speech of the Senator. The errors, mis- 
takes, misrepresentations, are all his. own. 
None are found in the svpee 
The third specification of the Senator charges 
j of the appeal with misrepresenta- 
tion of tho original policy of the country in re- 
spect to Slavery. enator says : 
“The argument of this manifesto is predica- 
ted upon the assumption that the policy of the 
fathers of the Republic was to prohibit Slavery 
in all the Territories ceded by the old States 
to the Union, and made United States territory 
for the purpose of being organized into new 
States. I take issue upon that statement.” 
, | The Senator then" proceeds to attempt to 
show that tho original policy of the country 
was one of indifferentism between Slavery and 
Freedom ; and that, in pursuance of it, a geo- 

raphical line was established, reaching from 
- | the eastern to the western limit of the original 
States—that is to say, to the Mississippi river. 
Sir, if anything is susceptible of absolute his- 
torical demonstration, I think it is the proposi- 
tion that the founders of this Republic never 
contemplated any extension of Slavery. Let 
us for a few moments retrace the past. 

What was the general sentiment of the coun- 

try when the Declaration of Independence was 
romulgated? I invoke Jefferson asa witness. 
Pet him speak to us rom his grave, in the lan- 
guage of his memorable exposition of the rights 
St British America, laid before the Virginia 
Congeetion, in August, 1774. These are his 


words: 

: “The abolition of domestic Slavery is the 
greatest object of desire in these colonies, where 
it was unhappily introduced in their infant 


to the whole of New Eogland, excluding Maine. | etate.” 


There are seven States in the Union neither of 
which equals in extent the larger of these 
tracts, nor probably the smaller. Not one foot 
into New 
Mexico, and yet the Senator asserted that it 
all was. I repeat, sir, that here was a great 
error. I show the Senator that he was wrong 


4 of this territory was inco: 


in & very material statement. But do I ac 


cuse him, therefore, of falsifying the public 
history of the country’—of wilful misrepre- 
sentation ‘—of falsehood? Notatall. The Sen- 
If he 
falls into error upon a point material to any 
controyersy which I may — to have with 

do not reproach 
the man. I will not charge him with violating 


ator, like other men, is liable to error. 


him, I correct the error, but 


truth, or with intentional misrepresentation. 


{ said the other day to that Senator, when 
he proposed to deny to mea “gr aero war- 
e Senate, that I 

thought him incapable of understanding the 
obligations of courtesy. I prefer now to restrict 
that statement, and say that the Senator, on 
that occasion, under some excitement, perhaps, 
influenced also by an over-anxious 
asten the vote upon his bill, disre- 


ranted by the usages of t 


and perha: 

desire a 
arded the obligations which courtesy imposes 

eee this remark because I bhi 


@ political or personal opponent. 
say this, however, I ought, perha 
reference to a remark whic feo 


demned his action in brin 


ciation will move ms, while 
of my own judgment and conscience. But | 
did not intend to recur to this matter, and wil- 
lingly dismiss it. 


If the Senator is wrong, as I have shown he 


is, in respect to the incorporation of all the ter- 
ritory cut off from Texas into New Mexico, 


then he is also wrong in his declaration that 
the Compromise Act of 1850 does not preserve 


and re-assert the principle of the Missouri pro- 
hibition. 

The facts are few and simple, and the infer- 
ence from them obvious and irresistible. 

The third article of the joint resolution for 
the annexation of Texas reads thus: 

“‘ New States, of convenient size, not exceed- 
ing four in number, in addition to said State 
of Texas, having svfficient population, may 
hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. And such States 
as may be formed out of that portion of said 
Territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. north 
Jatitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as the people 
of each State asking admission may desire. 
And in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude (except for crime) shall be prohibit:d.” 

Here is an stipulation that Slavery 


shall be prohibited in any State formed out of 


the Territory of Texas north of 36 deg. 30 
min. This was a valuable stipulaticn for Free- 
dom, in case the claim of Texas was a valid 
ove to the whole territory within her bound- 
aries. The Senator from Virginia’ regarded 
that claim as valid; and it was u his mo- 


tion that the proviso, which I now proceed to 
quote, was incorporated into the Texas bound- 


ary bill: 


“ Provided, That nothing herein contained 
ANY- 
THING contained in the third article of the sec- 
ond section of the joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 
1845, either as regards the number of States 
that may hereafter be formed out of the State 


shall be construed to impair or qualify 


of Texas, on OTHERWISE.” . 


Here was a compact between two States. 
So far as the parties were competent to — 
at 


into it, it was obli and 

compact dnentt dete Feetory Hehttalt 
within the limits of Texas, until rescinded 
could make no difference if a 
territory should be subsequen 





was*not left to inference or conjecture. At of which we hear 80 much and seo in act- | own Constitutions. They may allow Slavery, 
the very moment of relinguishment the United val practin so little, had then been recog- | if they please, jast as they may license other 
States and Texas, by egreeing to the proviso I| ni ‘the wishes of a majority of the States | wrongs. But State laws, by which Slavery is 
have quoted, saved the compact, and continued | and of the majority of the delegates had allowed and regulated, can operate only within 
it in full force in all its provisions. | vailed—if the almost universal sontiment of the | the limits of the State, and can have no extra- 
Nothing can be clearer, then, than that, if| people had been ——— the question of Sia. | territorial effect. 
the two tracts of country: of which I have| very in this country have been settled | Sir, I could quote the opinions of Southern 
epoken were coetiet ore eee that day forever. “All the territ judges ad infinitum, in support of the doctrine 
: applied to th and the prohibi-| by the Union would ha ‘that Slavery is against natural right, absolutely 
tion of Slaver in the States to be created out the im: is dependent for its existence or continuance upon 
of them, is still in force. And it is, perhaps, at | the State legislation. I might quote the scorn- 
this day the only ion which isin force . | ful rejection by Randolph of all aid from the 
al a a of Missouri p1 eects - General Government to the institution of Si 
820, may be regarded as restricted to t . | very within the States. I might quote the de- 
limite of the Louisiana acquisition as defined | 1 Usa of the celebrated Chancellor Wethe, of 
by the treaty with Spain, which was concluded inte: I know, sir, 
in that year! ig EE Ble ‘was 80 
“ £. 





Bat the Senator from lino « 
















am unwilling, 
under any provocation, to do any injustice to 
While I 
to add, in 
fell from the Sen- 
ator on that occasion, that at no time did [ ever 
approach him with a smiling face, or an angry 
face, or any face at all, to obtain from him a 
postponement of his bill, in order to gain time 
for the circulation of attacks upon it. I have 
condemned his bill strongly, and have von- 
g forward this re- 
peal of the Missouri prohibition. But I have 
done no injustice to the Senator. All that I 
have done at all { have done openly. I have 
not waged, nor will ] wage war—a war of epi- 
thets. lt neither accords with my principles nor 
with my tastes. But while I wage no such war, 
1 dread none. Neither wan, gece nor denun- 
have the approval 


t 
tion of that 


to the United States. That would not disturb 
the effect of the compact. Bat this matter 


| hat the | 
that tho 


In the spirit which animated Jefferson, the 
First. Congress—the old Congress of 1774— 
among their first acts, entered into a solemn 
covenant against the slave traffic. 
In 1776, the Declaration of Independence, 
drafted by Jefferson, announced no such low 
and narrow principles as seem to be ia fashion 
now. That immortal document. asserted no 
right of the strong to oppress the weak, of the 
majority to enslave the minority. It promul- 

ated the sublime creed of human rights. It 
pra ki that ALL MEN are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
righ to life and liberty. 

® first acquisition of territory was made 

by the United States three years before the 
adoption of the Constitution. Just after the 
country hed emerged from the war of Inde- 
pendence, when its struggles, perils, and prin- 
ciples, wero fresh in remembrance, and the 
spirit of the Revolution yet lived and burned 
in every American heart, we made our first 
acquisition of territory. That acquisition was 
éerived from—I might, perhaps, better say con- 
firmed by—the cessions of Virginia, New York, 
and Connecticut. It was the Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio. 
Congress forthwith proceeded to consider the 
subject of its government. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Howell, and Mr. Chase, were appointed a com- 
taittee to draft an Ordinance making provision 
for that object. The Ordinance reported was 
the work of Mr. Jefferson, and is marked 
throughout by his spirit of comprehensive in- 
telligence and devotion to liberty. It did not 
confine its regards to the territory actually ac- 
quired, but contemplated further acquisitions 
by the cessions of other States. It provided 
for the organization of temporary and perma- 
nent State Governments in all territory, wheth- 
er “ceded or to be ceded,” from the 31st par- 
allel, the boundary between the United States 
and the Spanish province of Florida on the 
south, to the 42d parallel, the boundary be- 
tween this country and the British possessions 
on the north. 
The Territory was to be formed into States ; 
the eettlers were to receive authority from the 
General Government to form temporary Gov- 
ernments. The temporary Government was to 
continue in force until the population should 
increase to 20,000 inhabitants ; and then the 
temporary were to be converted into permanent 
Governments. Both the temporary and the 
permanent Governments were to be established 
upon certain principles, expressly set forth in 
the Ordinance, as their basis. Chief among 
those was the important proviso to which I 
now aek the attention of the Senate: 
“ After the year 1800 of the Christian era 
there shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
rties shall have been duly convicted to have 

nm personally guilty.” ; 
Let it be noted and remembered that this 
proviso applied not only to the territory which 
had been ceded already by Virgina and the 
other States, but to all territory ceded and to 
be ceded. There was not one inch of territory 
within the whole limits of the Republic which 
was not covered by the claims of one or o20ther 
of the States. It was then the opinion of many 
statesmen — Mr. Jefferson himself among 
them—that the United States, under the Consti- 
tution, were incapable of acquiring territory 
outside of the original States. The Jefferson 
proviso, therefore, extended to all territory 
which it was then supposed the United States 
could possibly acquire. 
Well, sir, what was the action upon this pro- 
viso? Mr. Speight, of North Carolina, moved 
that it be stricken from the Ordnance; and 
the vote stood, for the proviso, six States—New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania’; 
against the proviso, three States—Virginia, 
aryland, and South Carolina, Delaware and 
Georgia were not then represented in the Con- 
gress, and the yote of North Carolina, being 
divided, was not counted; nor was the yote of 


New J counted, one delegate only bein 
resent. But the Senate will observe that the 
tates stpod six to three. Of the twenty-three 


delegates 
and seven against it. The vote of the States 
was two to one, and that of the delegates more 
than two to one, for the proviso. But under 
tho provisions of the Articles of Confederation, 
which then controlled the legislation of Con- 
gress, the votes of a majority of all the States 
Per hailed, to  agralen the be ereens 
; consequently, ly asa in 
a trea must fail, unless it feceive the votes of 
t rds of the membérs of the Senate. 
Sir, if that doctrine of the rights of majori- 
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present, sixteen were for the proviso, ' 




























territory over which it was established was 
claimed by Virginia, in right of her charter, 
and in vs a of conquest. e gallant George 
Rogers Clarke, one of the bravest and noblest 
sons of that State, had, with a emall body of 
troops, raised under her authority, invaded and 
conquered the territory. Slavery was already 
there, under the French colonial Jaw, and also, 
if the claim of Virginia waa well founded, un- 
der the laws of that State, These facts prove 
thet the first application of the original policy 
of the Government converted slave territory 
into free territory. 

Now, sir, what guarantees wore given for the 
maintenance of this policy in time to come? I 
once, upon this floor, adverted to a fact, which 
-has not attracted so much attention as, in my 
judgment, its importance deserves. It is this. 

e the Con was framing this Ordi- 
naace—almost the last act of its illustrious la- 
bors—the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution was sitting in Philadelphia. Several 
gentlemen were members of both bodies, and 
at the time this Ordinance was adopted, no 
proposition in respect to Slavery had been dis- 
cussed in the Convention, except that which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the three-fifths 
clause. It is impossible to say, with absolute 
certainty, that the incorporation of that clause 
into the Constitution, which gave the slave 
States a representation for thres-fifths of their 
slaves, had anything to do with the unanimous 
vote by which the proviso was engrafted upoa 
the Ordinance; but the coincidence is remark- 
able, and justifies the inference that the facts 
were connected. At all evente, the proviso can 
hardly fail to have been regarded as affording 
a guarantee for the perpetuation of the policy 
which it established. 

Already seven of the original thirteen States 
had taken measures for the abolition of Sla- 
very within their limits, and were regarded as 
free States. Six only of the original States 
were regarded asslaye States. The Ordinance 
provided for the creation of five new free States, 
and thus secured the decided ascendency of the 
free States in the Confederation. The perpetu- 
ation of Slavery even in any State, it is quite 
obvious, was not then even thought of. 

And now, sir, let me ask the attention of the 
Senate to the Constitution itself. That charter 
of our Government was not formed upon pro- 
slavery principles, but upon anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. It nowhere recognises any right of 
eproperty in man. It nowhere confers upon the 
Government which it creates, any power to 
establish or to continue Slavery. Mr. Madison 
himself records in his report of the debate of 
the Convention his own declaration, that it was 
wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in men. Every 
clause in the Constitution which refers in any 
way to slaves speaks of them as persons, and 
excludes the idea of property. In some of the 
States, it is true, slaves were regarded as prop- 
erty. 

The language of Mr. Justice McLean on 
this point is very striking. He says: 

“That cannot divest them of the leading 
and ccntrolling quality of persons by which 
they are designated in the Constitution. The 
character of property is given them by the lo- 
callaw. This law is respected, and all rights 
under it are protected by the Federal authori- 
ties. But the Constitution acts upon slaves as 
persons, and not as property.” 

Well, sir, not only was the idea of property 
in men excluded from the Constitution; not 
only was there no power granted to Congress 
to authorize or enable any man to hold anoth- 
er as property, but an amendment was after- 
wards engrafted upon the Constitution, which 
especially denied all such power. 

The history of that amendment is worth at- 
tention. The State which the Senators from 
Virginia so ably represent on this floor, was 
one of those which immediately after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution proposed. amendments 
of it. One of the amendments which she pro- 
posed was this: 

“No free man ought to be taken, imprison- 
ed, or deprived of his freehold, liberties, or 
franchises, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
manner deprived of his life, liberty, or proper- 
ty, but by the law of the land.” 

Did Congress adopt that amendment? No, 
sir; it adopted and proposed to the States a 
very different amendment It was this: 

“No person * * * shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” 

Now, sir, in my judgment, this prohibition 
was intended as a comprehensive guarantee of 
personal freedom, and denies absolutely to Con- 
gress the power of legislating for the establish- 
ment or maintenance of Slavery. This amend- 
ment, of ae rightly interpreted and applied, 
would bésufficient to prevent the introduction 
of slaves into any territory acquired by the 
United States. At all events, taken in connec- 
tion with the Ordinance, and with the original 
provision of the Constitution, it shows conclu- 
sively the absence of ail intention upon the part 
of the founders of the Government to afford 
any countenance or protection to Slavery out- 
side of State limits. Departure from the true 
interpretation of the Constitution has created 
the necessity for more positive prohibition. 

My general view upon this subject is simply 
this: Slavery is thé subjection of one man to 
the absolute disposal of another man, by force. 
Master and slave, according to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, and by the 
law of nature, are alike men, endowed by their 
Creator with equal rights. Sir, Mr. Pmkney 
was right, when, in the Maryland House of 
Delegates, he exclaimed, “By the eternal 
principles of justice, no man in the State has 
a right to hold his, slave for a single hour.” 
Slavery, then, exists nowhere by the law of na- 
ture. Wherever it exists at all, it must be 
through the sanction and support of municipal 
or State legislation. 

Upon this state of things the Constitution 
acts. It recognises all men as persons. It con- 
fers no power, but, on the contrary, expressly 
denies all power to the Government of its cre- 
ation to establish or continue Slavery. Con- 

has no more power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to make a slave than to make a king; no 
more power to establish Slavery than to estab- 
lish the Inquisition. 

At the same time, the Constitution confers 
no power on Congress, but, on the contrary, 
denies all power to interfere with the internal 

licy of my) State, sanctioned and established 
by its own mre ane en own legislation, 
in to the al relations of ita in> 
habitants. The Sates, nde the Constitution, 
are absolutely free from all interference by 
Congress in that respect, except, perhaps, in 
the case of war or insurrection ; and may legis- 
late as they please within the limits of their 
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Carolina, But did the aeceptance of that ces- and the act received the sanction of the Presi- 


sion indicate an of establishing a 


aphical Rr Nedwrodh Slavery and Free- | 


dom? Why, sir, on the contrary, the State of 
North C: aware that in the absence of | 
any stipulation to the contrary, Slavery would ' 
be prohibited in the ceded territory, in pursu-— 
ance of the established policy of the Govern- | 
mont, introduced into her deed of cession an 
express provision, that the anti-slavery article 
of the Ordinance of 1787 should not be a: oo 
toit, Tt may be said that Congressshould have 
refused to accept the cession. I agree in that 
opinion. But Slavery already existed in that 
district as part of the State of North Carolina, 
and it was probably thought unreasonable to 
deny the wish of the State for its continuance. 
The samo motives decided the action of 
Georgia in making her cession of the territory | 
between her western limits and the mings 
and the action of Congress accepting it. 8 
acceptance of both of these cessions, as well as | 
the adoption and re-enactment by Congrees of 
the slave laws of Maryland for the District of 
Columbia, were departures from original pol- 
icy ; but a 3 indicated no purpose to establish 
any geographical line. They were the result 
| of the gradually increasing indifference to the 
claims of Freedom, plainly perceivable in the 
history of the country after the adoption of the 
Constitution, Luther Martin had complained 
in 1788—“when our own liberties were at 
stake, we warmly felt for the common rights 
of man. The danger being thought to be 
passed which threatened ourselves, we are daily 
growing more and more ineensible to those 
rights.” Tt was this growing insenaibility 
which led to these departures from original 
policy. Afterwards, in 1803, Louisfana was 
acquired from France. Did we then hasten to 
establish a geographical line? No, sir. In 





Louisiana, as in the Torritorics acquired from 
| Georgia and North Carolina, Congress re- 
| frained from applying the policy of 1787 ; Con- 

gress did not interfere with existing Slavery; 
_ Congress contented itself with enactments pro- 
hibiting, absolutely, the introduction of slaves 
from beyond the limits of the United States ; 
and aleo prohibiting their introduction from 
any of tho States, except by bona fide owners, 
actually removing to Louisiana for settlement. 
When Loctitaba was admitted into the Union, 
in 1812, no restriction was imposed upon her 
in respect to Slavery. At this time, there were 
slaves all along up the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi as far as St. Louis, and porhaps even 
above. 

In 1818 Missouri applied for admission into 
the Union. Tho free States then awoke to the 
danger of the total overthrow of the original 
policy of the country. They saw that no State 
had taken measures for the abolition of Slave- 
ry since the adoption of the Constitution. They 
saw that the feeble attempt to restrict the in- 
troduction of slaves into the territories acquir- 
ed from Georgia and from France had utterly 
failed. They insisted, therefore, that in the 
formation of a Constitution, the people of the 
roposed State should embody in it a provis- 
ion for the gradual abolition of existing Slave- 
ry, and prohibiting the further introduction of 
slaves. 

By this time the slave interest had become 
strong, and the slave power was pretty firmly 
established. The demand of the free States 
was vehemently contested. 

A bill preparatory to the admission of Mis- 
souri, containing the proposed restriction, was 
passed by the Houze and sent to the Senate. 
In that body the bill was amended by striking 
out the restriction ; the House refused to con- 
cur in the amendment; the Senate insisted 
upon it, and the bill failed. At the next ses- 
sion of Congress the controversy was renewed. 
In the mean time Maine had been severed from 
Massachusetts, had adopted a Constitution, 
and had applied for admission into the Union. 
A bill providing for her admission passed the 
House, and was sent to the Senate. This bill 
was amended in the Senate by tacking to it a 
bill for the admission of Missouri, and by the 
addition of a section prohibiting Slavery in all 
the territory acquired by Louisiana north of 36 
deg. 30 min. The House refused to concur in 
these amendments, and the Senate asked for a 
Committee of Conference, to which the House 
agreed. During the progress of these events, 
the House, after passing the Maine bill, had 
also passed a bill for the admission of Missouri, 
embodying the restriction a Slavery in the 
State. The Senate amended the bill by stri- 
king out the restriction, and by inserting tho 
section prohibiting Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 
min. 

This section came from the South, through 
Mr. Thomas, the Senator from [!linois, who 
had uniformly voted with the slave States 
against all restriction. Jt was adopted on the 
17th of February, 1820, as an amendment to 
the Maine and Missouri bill, by 34 ayes, 
against 10 noes.* 

Mr. HUNTER. I think that the provision 
passed without a division in the Senate. 

Mr. CHASE. The Senator is mistaken. 
Fourteen, Senators from the slave States, and 
twenty from the free States, voted for that 
amendment. Eight from the former, and two 
from the latter, voted against it. No vote by 
ayes and noes was taken when the same 
amendment was engrafied upon the separate 
Missouri +ill, a few days later; the sense of 
the Senate having been ascertained by the for- 
mer vote. 

This was the condition of matters when the 
Committes of Conference, for which the Sen- 
ate had asked, made their report. The mem- 
bers of the committee from the Senate were, 
of course, favorable to the Senate amendments. 
In the House, the Speaker, Henry Cray, was 
also in favor of them, and he had the appoint- 
ment of the committee. Of course he took 
care, as he has since informed the country, to 
constitute the committee in such manner and 
of such persons as would be most likely to re- 
cure their adoption. The result was what 
might have been expected. The committeo 
recommended that the Senate should recede 
from its amendments to the Maine bill, and 
that the House should concur in the amend- 
ments to the Missouri bill. Eaough members 
from the free States were found to turn the 
scale against the proposed restriction of Sla- 
very in the State; and.the amendment of the 
Senate striking it out was concurred in by 
ninety year, against eighty-seven nays. 

From this moment, successful opposition to 
the introduction of Missouri with Slavery was 
impossible. Nothing remained but to deter- 
mine the character of the residue of the Louis- 
iana acquisition; and the amendment prohib- 
iting Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min. was con- 
curred in by one hundred and thirty-four yeas, 
against forty-two nays. Of the yeas, thirty- 
eight were from slave and ninety-six froth free 
States; of the nays, thirty-seven were from 
slave States, and five from free. Among those 
who voted with the majority was Mr. Lownpks,, 
of South Carolina, whose vote, estimated by 
the worth and honor of the man, outweighs 
many — 

Now, for the first time, was a geographical 
line established between Slavery and Freedom 
in this country. - 

Let us pause, and ascertain upon what prin- 
ciple this Compromise was adopted, and to 
wus territory it applied. The controversy 
was between the two great sections of the 
Union. The subject was a vast extent of almost 
uncecupied country, embracing the whole ter- 
ri west of the Mississippi. It was territory 
in which slave law existed at the time of ac- 
quisition. The compromise section contained 
no provision allowing Slavery couth of 36 deg. 
30 min. It could never have received the sanc- 
tion of Congress if it had. The continuance of 
Slavery was there lefs to the determination of 
circumstances. There was an implied under- 
standing that Congress should not interfere 
with the operation of those circumstances— 
and that was all. The prohibition north of 
36 deg. 30 min. was absolute and perpetual. 
The act in which it was contained was submit- 
OplsidupoW the. comelationnlity of that pro 

pinion upon t onality al 
; ‘pibition. Neaaiir Crawrorp, and Winr, 
| were members of that Cabinet. Each, in a 
| written opinion, affirmed its constitutionality, 





dent. 

Thus we see that the parties to the blag 8 
mout wero the two sections of the country—the 
free States on one side, the slaye States on the 
other. The subject of it was, the whole terri- 
jo Rata of the Mississippi, outside of the State 
of Louisiana ; and the practical operation of it 
bi the division of this territory betwoen the 
stitution of Slavery and the institution of 
fwees 

© arrangement was proposed by the slave 
States. It was carried 3 their votes. A large 
majority of Southern Senators voted for it; a 
majority of Southern bee esl voted for 
it. It Was approved by all the Southern mem- 


| bere of the Cabinet, and received the sanction 


of a Southern President. The compact was 
embodied in a eingle bill, containing reciprocal 

rovisions. The admission of Missouri with 

lavery, and the understanding that Slavery 
should not be prohibited by Coogress south of 
36 deg. 30 min., were the considerations of the 
perpetual prohibition north of that line; and 
that prohibition was the consideration of the 
admission, and the understanding. The slave 
States received a largo share of thie considera- 
tion coming to them, paid in hand. Missouri 
was admitted without restriction, by the act 
itself. Every other part of the com rn the 

art of the free States, has been faldille to the 
etter. No part of the compact on the part of 
the slave States has been fulfilled at all, except 
in the admission of Iowa and the organization 
of Minnesota; and now the slave States pro- 
pose to break up the contract, without the con- 
sent and against the will of the free States, and 
upon 8 doctrine of supersedure which, if sanc- 
tioned at all, must be inevitably extended so as 
to overthrow the existing prohibition of Slave- 
ry in all the organized Territories. 

Let me read to the Senate some paragraphs 
from Niles’s Register, published in Baltimore, 
March 11, 1820, which shows clearly what was 
then the universal understanding in respect to 
this arrangement: 

“The territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. is 
‘forever’ forbidden to be peopled with slaves, 
except in the State of Missouri. The right, 
then, to inhibit Slavery in any of the Territo- 
ries is clearly and completely acknowledged, 
and it is conditioned, as to some of them, that 
even when they become States, Slavery shall be 
‘forever’ prohibited in them. There is no 
hardship in this. The Territories belong to 
the United States, and the Government may 
rightfully prescribe the terms on which it will 
dispose of the public lands. This great point 
was agreed to in the Senate, 33 votes to 11; 
and in the House of Representatives, by 134 to 
42, or really 139 to 37. And we trust it is de- 
termined ‘forever’ in respect to the countries 
now sabject to the legislation of the General 
Government.” 

I ask Senators particularly to mark this: 
“It is true the Compromise is supported only 
by the letter of the law, repealable by the authority 
which enacted it; but the circumstances of the 
case give to this law a MORAL FoRcE equal to 
that of a positive provision of the Constitution ; 
and we do not hazard anything by saying that 
the Constitution exists in tts dutroniie Both 
parties have sacrificed much to conciliation. 
We wish to see the compact kept in good faith, 
and we trust that a kind Providence will open 
the way to relieve us of an eyil which every 
good citizen deprecates as the supreme curse 
of the country.” 

That, sir, was the language of a Marylander, 
in 1820. He expressed the universal under- 
standing of the country. Here, then, is a com- 
pact complete, perfect, irrepealable, so far as 
any compact can be said to be irrepealable, 
which is embodied in a legislative act. It 
had the two sections of the country for its par- 
ties, a great territory for its subject, and a per- 
manent adjustment of a dangerous controversy 
for its object. It was forced upon the free 
States. It'has been literally fulfilled by the 
free States. It is binding, indeed, only upon 
honor and conscience; but, in such a matter, 
the obligations of honor and conscience must 
be regarded as even more sacred than those of 
constitutional provisions. 

Mr. President, if there was any principle 
which prevailed in this arrangement, it was 
that of permitting the continuance of Slavery 
in the localities where it actually existed at the 
time of the acquisition of the Territory, and 
prohibiting it in the parts of Territory in which 
no slaves were actually held. This was a wide 
departure from the original policy which con- 
templated the exclusion of Slavery from terri- 
tories in which it actually existed at the time 
of acquisition. But the idea that Slavery could 
ever be introduced into free territory, under 
the sanction of Congress, had not, as yet, en- 
tered into any man’s head. 

Mr. President, I shall hasten to a conclusion. 
In 9848 we acquired a vast territory from 
Mexico. The free States demanded that this 
territory, free ‘when acquired, should remain 
free under the Government of the United 
Siates. The Senator from [llinois tells us that 
he proposed the extension of the Missouri Com- 
promise line through this territory, and he 
complains that it was rejected by the votes of 
the free States. So it was. And why? Be- 
cause the Missouri Compromise applied to ter- 
ritory in which Slavery was already allowed. 
The Missouri probibition exempted a portion 
of this territory, and the larger portion, from 
the evil. It carried out, in respect to that, the 
original policy of the country. But the ex- 
tension of that line through the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico, with the understanding 
whieh the Senator from Illinois and his friends 
attached to it, would introduce Slavery into a 
vast region in which Slavery, at the time of 
acquisition, was not allowed. To agree to it 
would have been to reverse totally the original 
policy of the country, and to disregard the 
principle upon which the Missouri Compromise 
was based. 

It is true that when the controversy in respect 
to this Territory came to a conclusion, the pro- 
visions of the acts by which Territorial Gov- 
ernments were organized were in some respects 
worse than that proposition of the Senator. 
While those bills professed to leave the question 
of Slavery or no Slavery in the Territories, un- 
affected by their provisions, to judicial decision, 
they did, nevertheless, virtually decide the ques- 
tion for ali the territory covered by them, so 
far as legislation could decide it, against Free- 
dom. California, indeed, was admitted as a free 
State; and by her admission the scheme of ex- 
tending a line of slave States to the Pacific was 
for the time defeated. The principle upon 
which Northern friends of the Territorial Com- 
promise acts vindicated their support of them 
was this: Slavery is prohibited in these Terri- 
tories by Mexican law; that law is not repeal- 
ed by any provision of the acts; indeed, said 
many of them, Slavery cannot exist in any Ter- 
ritory, except in virtue of a positive act of Con- 
gress ; no such act allows Slavery there; there 
is no danger, therefore, that any slaves will be 
taken into the Territory. Southern supporters 
of the measures sustained them upon quite op- 
—_ ounds. Under the provisions of the 

ederal Constitution, they said, the slaveholder 
can hold his slaves in any Territory, in spite of 
any prohibition of a Territorial Legislature or 
even of an act of Congress. The Mexican law 
forbidding Slavery was abrogated at the mo- 
ment of acquisition, by the operation of the 
Constitution. Congress has not undertaken to 
impose any prohibition. We can, therefore, 
take our slaves there, if we please. 

The committee tell us that this question was 
left in doubt by the Territorial bills. 

What, then, was the principle, if any, upon 
which this controversy was adjusted? Clearly 
this: That when free territory is acquired, that 
part of it which is ready to come in as a free 
State shall be admi into the Union, and 
that part which is not ready shall be 
ized into Territorial Governments, and its con- 
dition in respect to Slavery or Freedom shall 
be left in doubt during the whole period of its 
Territorial existence. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. President, how 


very 
| prejadicial such @ doubt must be to the settle- 


pat and improvement of the Territory. But 


















of a large portion of their State debt. The 
general result contemplated was a complete 
and final adjustment of all questions relating 
to Slavery. The acts: 
the friends of the aets signed a compact, 
pledging themselves to support no man for any 
office who would in any way renew tho agita- 
tion, The country was required to acquiesce 
in the settlement as an absolute finality. 

No man concerned in carrying those measures 
through Congress, and least of all the distin- 
guished man whose efforts mainly contributed 
to their success, ever i ned that in the Ter- 


‘ritorial acts which formed a part of the series, 


they were planting the germs of a new agita- 
tion. Indeed, I haye proved that one of these 
acts contained an express stipulation which 

ecludes the revival of the agitation in the 

orm in which it is now thrust upon the coun- 

try, without manifest disregard of the provis- 
ions of those acts themselves. 

I have now proved beyond’ controversy that 
the averment of the bill, which my amend- 
ment proposes to strike out, is untrue. Sena- 
tore, will you unite in a statement which you 
know to be contradicted by the history of the 
country? Will you incorporate into a public 
statute an affirmation which is contradicted: 
by every event which attended or followed the 
adoption of the Compromise acts? Will you 
here, acting under your high responsibility as 
Senators of the States, assert as fact, by a sol- 
emn vote, that which the personal recollection 
of every Senator who was here during the dis- 
cussion of those Compromise acts disproves ? 
I will not believe it until I see it. If you wish 
to break up the time-honored compact em- 
bodied in the Missouri Compromiece, transferred 
into the joint resolution for the annexation of 
Texas, preserved and affirmed by these Com- 

romise acts themselves, do it openly —do it 
oldly. Repeal the Missouri prohibition. Re- 
peal it by a direct vote. Do not repeal it by 
indirection. Do not “declare” it “inopera- 
tive,” “because superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850.” 

Mr. President, three great Eras have marked 
the history of this country, in respect to Sla- 
very. The first may be characterized as the 
Era of Enrkancuisement. It commenced 
with the earliest struggle for national inde- 
pendence. The spirit which inspired it sni- 
mated the hearts and prompted the efforts cf 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Patrick Henry, of 
Wythe, of Adams, of Jay, of Hamilton, of Mor- 
ris; in short, of all the great mén of our early 
history. All these hoped—all these labored 
for—all these believed in the final deliverance 
of the country from the curse of Slavery. That 
spirit burned in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and inspi e provisions of the Consti- 
tution and of th inance of 1787. Under 
its influence, whem in full vigor, State after 
State provided for the emancipation of the 
slaves within their limits, prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution. Underits feebler influence 
at a later period, end during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, the importation of slaves 
was prohibited into Mississippi and Louisiana, 
in the faint hope that those Territories might 
finally become free States. Gradually that 
spirit ceased to influence our public councils, 


-and lost its control over the American heart 


and the American policy. Another Era suc- 
ceeded, but by such imperceptible gradations 
that the lines which separate the two cannot 
be traced with absolute precision. The facts 
of the two Eras meet and mingle as the cur- 
rents of confluent streams mix so imperceptibly 
that the observer cannot fix the spot where 
the meeting waters blend. 

This second Era was the Era of Consrrva- 
Tism. Its great maxim was to precerve the ex- 
isting condition. Men said, let things remain, 
as they are; let Slavery stay where it is; ex- 
clude it where it is not; refrain from disturb- 
ing the public quiet by agitation; adjust all 
differences that arise, not by the application of 
principles, but by compromises, 

It was during this period that the Senator 
tells us that Slavery was maintained in Illinois, 
both while a Territory and after it became a 
State, in despite of the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance. It is true, sir, that the slaves held in 
the Illinois eountry, under the French law, 
were not regarded as absolutely emancipated 
by the provisions of the Ordinance. But fall 
effect was given to the Ordinance in excluding 
the introduction of slaves, and thus the Terri- 
tory was preserved from eventually becoming a 
slave State. The few slaveholders in the Ter- 
ritory of Iadiana, which then included Illincia, 
succeeded in obtaining such aff ascendency in 
its affairs, that repeated applications were 
made, not merely by conventions of delegates, 
but by the Territorial Legislature itself, for a 
suspension of the clause in the Ordinance pro- 
hibiting Slavery. These applications were re- 
ported upon by John Randolph, of Virginia, in 
the House, and by Mr. Franklin in the Senate. 
Both the reports were against suspension. The 
grounds stated by Randolph are specially wor- 
thy of being considered now. They are thus 
stated in the report: 

“That the committee deem it highly dan- 
gerous and inexpedient to impair a provision 
wisely calculated to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the Northwestern country, and to 
give strength and security to that extensive 
frontier. In the salutary operation of this sa- 
gacious and benevolent restraint, it is believed 
that the inhabitants of Indiana will, at no very 
distant day, find ample remuneration for a tem- 
porfry privation of labor and of emigration.” 

Sir, these reports, made in 1803 and 1807, 
and the action of Congress upon them, in con- 
formity with their recommendation, saved IIli- 
nois, and perhaps Indiana, from becoming 
slave States. When the people of Illinois 
formed their State Constitution, they incorpo- 
rated into it a section providing that neither 
Slavery nor involuntary servitude shall be here- 
after introduced into this State. The Consti- 
tution made provision for the continued service 
of the few persons who were originally held as 
slaves, and then bound to eervice under the 
Territorial laws, and for the freedom of their 
children, and thus secured the final extinction 
of Slavery. The Senator thinks that this result 
is not attributable to the Grdinance. I differ 
from him. But for the Ordinance, I haye no 
doubt Slavery would have been introduced into 
Indiana, [Mlinois, and Ohio. It is something to 
the credit of the Era of Conservatism, uniting 
its influences with those of the expiring Era of 
Enfranchieement, that it maintained the O-di- 
nance of 1787 inthe Northwest. , 

The Era of Conservatism passed, also, by 
imperceptible gradations, into the Era of Sia- 
vERY PropaGanpvisM. Under tfie influences 
of this new spirit, we opened the whole Terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico, except California, 
to the ingress cf Slavery. Every foot of it was 
covered by a Mexican prohibition ; and yet, by 
the legislation of 1850, we consented to ex 
it to introduction of slaves. Some, I be- 
lieve, have actually been carried into Utah and 
into New Mexico. They may be few, perhape, 
but a few are enough to affect Seaincealierties 
probable character of their future Goyern- 
ments. 

Sir, I believe we are on the verge of another 
Era. The introduction of this question here, 
and its discussion, will greatly hasten its ad- 
vent. That Era will be the I Era of Reaction, 
‘We, who insist upon the denationalization of 
Slavery, and upon the absolate divorce of the 
General Government from all connection with 
it, will stand with the men who favored the 
Compromise acte, and who yet wish to adhere 
to them, in their letter and in their it, 
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not cease our efforts until 
to exist wherever it can be reached bythe con- 
stitutional action of the Government. 

Sir, I have faith in prégress. I have faith in 
Democracy. The planting and growth of this 
nation, upon this western continent, was not an 


There can be no real Democracy which does 
= fully peed: the xi ood of man, as man. 
iving, earnest Democracy impera- 
while carefally abstaining 
interferenge ‘with the 
the 
subject of Slavery, or any other subject, to .in- 
st upon the practical application of its great 
principles in all the legislation of Congress. 
1 repeat, sir, that we who maintain these 
principles will stand shoulder to shoulder with 


regulations of any State upon 


who, differing from us upon “other 
, will yet unite with us in opposition 


to the violation of plighted faith contemplated 
by this bill. There are men, and not a few, 
who are willing to adhere to the Compromise 


If the Miseouri prohibition, which 


that Compromise incorporates and prescryee \ 7% 
among its own provisions, shall be repealed, 

abrogated, broken up, thousands will 
Away with all compromises; they are not 
worth the paper on which they are printed ; 
we will return to the old principles of the Con. 


Bay, 


We will assert the ancient doctrine, 


that no person +hall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, by the legislation of Congres, wit 


process of law. Carrying out that 
into its practical applications, we will 
lavery shall ccase 


The establishment of the American 


Government, upon the sublime principles of the 


on of Independence, and the organi- 


zation of the Union of these States, under our 
existing Constitution, was the work of great 
men, inspired by great ideas, guided by Divine 
Providence. These men, the fathers of the 


have bequeathed to us the great 
80 administering the Government 


which they organized, as to protect the rights, 


the intereste, and promote the well- 


being, of all persons within its jurisdiction, and 
thus present to the nations of the earth a noble 
example of wise and just self-government. Sir, 
I have faith enough to believe that we shall yet 


high duty. Let me borrow the inspi- 


ration of Mutton, while I declare my belief, 
that we have yet a country “not degenerated, 
nor drooping to a fatal decay, but destined, by 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin of cor- 
ruption, fo outlive these pangs, AND WAX YOUNG 
AGAIN, AND, ENTERING THE GLORIOUS WAYS OF 
TRUTH AND PROSPEROUS VIRTUE, BECOME GREAT 
AND HONORABLE'IN THESE LATTER AGES. 
thinks I cee in my mind @ great and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Me- 
thinks I ces her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at THE 
FULL MID-DAY BEAM; PURGING AND UNSCALING 
HER LONG-ABUSED SIGHT AT THE FOUNTAIN IT- 
SELF OF HEAVENLY RADIANCE; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at whet she means, and in their envious gab- 
ble would prognosticate a year of sects and 


Me- 


Sir, we may fulfil this sublime destiny, if we 
will but faithfully adhere to the great maxims 
ofthe Revolution : honestly carry into their le- 
gitimate practical applications the high princi- 


emocracy; and preserve jnviolate 


plighted faith and colemn compacts. Let us 


utting our trust in the God of our 


fathers, and there is no dream of national pros- 
perity, power, and glory, which ancient or mod- 
ern builders of ideal commonwesiths ever con- 
ceived, which we may not hope torealize. But 


n aside from these ways of honor, to 
he by-paths of temporary expedient, 


compromising with wrong, abetting oppression, 
and repudiating faith, the wisdom and, devo- 
tion and labors of our fathers will hayé been 
all—all in vain. 

Sir, I trust that the result of this discussion 


that the American Senate will sanc- 


tion no breach of compact. Let us strike from 
the bill the statement which historical facts 


personal recollections disprove, and 


then reject every propositiin which looks to-’ 
ward a violation of the plighted faith and sol- 
mn compact which our fathers made, and 
which we, their sons, are bound, by every tis 
of obligation, sacredly to maintain. 
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The undersi 
in the United 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his extensive andvaluable stock of Com- 

nsated Chronometer Watches, made by Charles 


Sir: I have much pleasure in 
of the Gold Compensation Lever : 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of going 


variation for 17 months, 
but one minute and fifty 


Yours, ee 


months, by actual 


and himsel sapesied 
f the Ame : pu 
time, that in 


NOLD'S, &1 STRAND, LONDON. 


HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. 9 
Congress street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 
my Watches in the United States of America. 


, 1853. CHARLES FRODSHAM. 





ed, having been appointed sole Agent 
tates for the sale of Charles Frodsham ¢ 


and styled his “New Series.” In the 


Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has suc 
ceeded—by a more perfect method of compensation, 
a more correct adjustment in isochronism, and an en- 


and peculiar construction of the train, by 


which more power is obtained without increase of 
size—in producing timekeepers of wonderful and un- 
rivalled ac 
proved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
every variety of climate, motion, and position. 


curacy. The great importance of the im- 


So 
the adjustments, that the most violent ex- 


erciso—such as horseback riding, jumping, &¢ —pro- 
duces on them no sensible effect. 


They are therefore 
adapted to railroad purposes. 


The seientifie French critic, Mons. Borsendorf, in 


of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 


styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham az 
“ bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 


of the English school.”’ 


The British Government have awarded Messrs. 
Amold and Charles Frodsham the sum of £3,170, for 
the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 

One of Mr. Frodsham 


's Correspondents writes as 


Lonpon, April 26, 1852. 


iving an account 
atch ‘No. 3,325, 


y variety of motion and climate. This it 


has done in a most remarkable manner; its rate of 
for the first six months was five seconds per 
wonth, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any 


ee promise to ox- 


performance, yet I believe it is only the 


usual character of your improved watches, which you 


“new series.” 


I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 


Tuomas BaRTLeTT. 
Charles Frodsham. 


The undersigned has received the following : 


Boston, October 5, 1853. 


Sin: I herewith give you an account of the re- 


erformance of the watch I purchased of 
y Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
vy weekly observations, war 
-five seconds. 
Bituines Breas. 
Wi 


Simon rd. 





Boston, September 3, 1853. 


The ee Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
Cc 


es Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 

but thirt Bewscir ms from wo time in six 

ily comparison your regu- 
Yours, &., Auvin ApDams. 


Mr. Simon Willard 
The undersign: 


ed is permitted to refer to the follow- 


ntlemen, who, among many others, have ed 
a _strersmetay of ee si ds We cc 


ers: 
Enoch Train, Esq. 
E. C. Bates, Xiag 


F. W. 9 . 
E.. : Osborne, Esq., 
Eben. Lane, Esq, 


The subscriber would respecfully state that the 


atches as timekeep- 
Wm. Whi 

Geo M Thather ‘toy, 

BW ee Og 
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to meet the de- 
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No. 9 Congress Boston. 
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CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABL!SH 


. MENT, 
Hstablishment sontingos in apocemste! 
winter as well as summer. 
om treated at the Establishment 
yoar to year, for the 
the de- 


the last season, wh 
far ‘ wer to ac- 


cure believed surpassed 
t. T. BRELYE M.D, 
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dwelling contains eight rooms, kitchen, pantry, dc, 
garret, cellars, &c., all surroundéd by a neat paling, 
with a pump of good ater in the yard; barn, ata 
ble,.and other out houses; good spring-bousc, with 
a never-failing spring of delightfully cool water at- 
tached. 

Servants’ quarters for as many hands as would 
ever be necessary on the Farm. 

A good apple orchard, and some excellent peach. 
es, pears, cherries, 

he road being now of tho very best character 

produce from the Farm and manures from the City 
ean be hauled at any and all seasons of the year. 

This property will be sold twenty-five per cent, 
cheaper than any other property on the road be- 
tween it and the city. . With an ordinary horse, it is 
not more than an hour’s drive to the city. 

Any communications addressed to CHARLES V 
GORDON, Washington, D. C., will receive atten 
tion. Déc. 15—6teow 





AN ENGRAVING FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
NPRECEDENTED sale of the Steel Plate En- 
graving of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Agents Wanted—The subscriber is now publish 
ing a splendid Steel Engraving of the Lord's Praycr, 
which is meeting with a large and rapidly increasing 
sale. The business offers rare inducements to active 
and energetic men, as there is no competition, and 
pays a profit of 100 per cent. A small cash capital 
sg fe Apply, by letter or otherwise, to FE 
L. BUSHNELL & CO., No. 1 Courtland street, New 
York, successors to Goorge W. Frank. 

Among the many testimonials which the publisher 
hat received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
from the Rey. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Bufalo, N. York 
“T have examined the beautiful Steel Plate En 
graving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have ever seen, and well worthy the pat 
ronage of the Christian public. - J.C. Loxp.’ 
Jan. 2—ldiw K. L. BUSHNELL & CO 





R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. B. 
URGEONS and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


YOUNG & CARSON, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 

EEP constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 
ries, which they offer on the most favorable 
terms. Baltimore, Jan. 15, 





A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Bp de tem the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Spociications, Caveate, Conveyances, and procu 

ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, coun 
ty, and State, legibly. 

Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon C. F. James. 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. Dee. —6m 


CALVERLEY & HOLMXS, 

0 Fahad ephmy and Importers of Britannia 
i Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&c., No. 109 Race or Sassafras atreet, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6m 


DROPSY, CANCER, TETTER, FISTULA, 
Hp, Disoases of the Genital Organs, removed in 
an incredibly short time. Invalids afflicted with 
the above complaints can be successfully treated at 
No.86 Broadway, between Second and Third streets, 
east side. Oflice hours from ten to twelve o’elock. 
Drs. WHITTEMORE and STOCKWELL, 
Dec. 22. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEO, W. NEWCOm™, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


wu poh emer geal attention to collecting busi- 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. 

















ANTHONY LANF, 
TOCK and Exchange Broker. 38 Wall street, New 
York, a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Board, will purchase and sell on commission 
(of a quarter of one per cent ) Government and State 
Stocks, Railroad and Bank Stocks, Railroad Bonds, 
and all other securities usually sold at the Board. 
Orders from abroad solicited. 
References—D. Ebbotts, Cashier Union Bank; W. 
T. Hooker, Cashier Continental Bank; Arthur Tap- 
pan, Esq., New York. Jan. 10. 





. PATEATS. 

C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 
e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
amjnations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on 2!] matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions_in this and other countries. He alse 
eontinues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 

rocuring a great number of valuable patents. His 
fee for an examination at the Patent Office is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine years. Aug. 25—eow 





THE UNITED ST.1 ES JOURNAL 

Is the largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 

zine, price 25 cents per annum. 

About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 

subscribers a premium of $1,000 a8 soon as their num 

ber should reach 100,000 We bave also offered pre- 

miums to the amount of $300, to be divided among 

25 persons sending in the Jargest number of subscri 

bers. We-hereby announce that all the above pre- 

miums will be awarded on the 25:h day of March, 

1854. We are also offering other inducements to 

subscribers and agents. 

Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to or- 

der, free of charge. 

Publishers of papers giving this one insertion will 

be placed on our subscription list for the year. 

A. JONES & O0O., 


Jan. 10. Tribune Buildings New York. 





FOR CiaLiFORNIA, 

HE new, splendid, and unrivalled steamship 

YANKEE BLADE, will sail for the Pacific on 
Tuesday, 31st January, via Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, and Panama, afiording an excellent opportuni- 
ty for passengérs at the intermediate ports. The 
YANKKE BLADE is to take her place in the Indo- 
pendent Line, to run in connection with Commodore 
Vanderbilt's celebrated steam yacht NORTH STAR, 
and the justly celebrated steamship UNCLE SAM, 
forming a monthly line to California, via Panama. 
For freight or passage, apply to KE. MILLS, 

Jan. 21. No 51 Courtlandt street., N. Y. 


V ANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PENS, of every 
AV. description, respectfully call the attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
“ ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila- 





BARD & WILSON, 





delphia. Pepe Jan. 21. 
8S P. CHASE, F. BALL. 
Bycy & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors st 

Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice ia the State 


Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States ia Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Wasbingtor. Jan. 5 
NOTICE. 
2 am ygtens R. GOODLOR, Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, offers his services to the Public as av 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claims 
apon the Federal Government. July 7 
ALL-—-AND MORE—TOGETHER! 
UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, a// those 
popular ways of making money, which have elaim- 
ed so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. W il- 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi s, R. 
H. Harnan, Dr. Recse's; H. 8. Holt’s, Shipman 4 
Co.’s, HI. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C. Anderson s. 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, i 
three of them will suit the wishes of each person look- 
ing out for some liberally paying business, and .* 
yield correspondingly double or treble pee. 7 
these have been added a number of new plans, ever 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the " 
of the above, and suited to the wants vee ( 
might possibly be unsuited in the firet-mentioned. . 

The work is complete. Satisfaction is Lerch 
The whole will be sent to all relates $1, oe a 
L. M. B. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $ LS coms ; 
13 copies, $10. Feb. 2—ot 

X AND THE OFLICATE 
AN learn how to eure Freckles, Tan, or ee 
on their otherwise beautiful faces and hands. Re- 
ceipt, and full instructions, for $1. iu 5. DOOR. 
— post pai’ Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
aInbERT & 00/8 celebrated: Piano Fortes, 
with or without the Molion—The subscriber, 
he is sole agent in this city for the sale of these in- 
viruments; (she reputation of which hag become world- 
wide,) is. prepared to offer them at prices which, to 
those ng to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac: 
tory: Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 
by those of any other house in the city, he 
does not hesitate to say that he can present induce- 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, at en om which he fearlessly 88- 
serts will defy competition. Also, elegant upright. 
grand, and: Bevialt Pianos; superior Malogeone, 
made by D. & H.-W. Smith ; "Martin’s Guitare, an 
pep ede i id Pianos, 21 to new, at prices 
ond-han' ‘ 
fom $100 10 $200. HORACE WATERS, 

, ’ 9333 Broadway, New Eile 
Extensive publisher of Music, and dealer Mu- 
5 cal ~ Oite, teachers, and somina- 

es, supplied on the most favorablo terms. 
ugic sen free. Feb. 2. 
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